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fMY WIFE 



PREFACE 

Belonging, as I do, to the Imperial Blood, and 
being a member of one of the reigning Houses, 
I should like to prove to the world how wrong 
it is in thinking — as the majority of mankind 
are apt to do — ^that we are the happiest beings 
on this earth. There is no doubt that financially 
we are weU situated, but is wealth the only 
happiness in this world? Take also into con- 
sideration the many official duties belonging 
to our position, and how much more we are 
exposed to public opinion than humbler mortals. 
Which is the greatest happiness in this world ? 
Surely love for a woinani — the choice of our 
future wife and family life. And even in this 
we have not the facilities of private individuals. 
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vui PREFACE 

We have less choice, and there is often the 
question of religion. So it will be easily under- 
stood what a terrible lottery marriage in our 
position is, and why, consequently, there are 
so few happy unions. 
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NEVER SAY DIE 

CHAPTER I 

In a part of Northern Germany, in an isolated 
old castle called " Sturm-Hohe-Schloss " (Storm- 
Hill Castle), there reigned a Prince Adolph of 
Donnerwetter with his consort, Princess Louise, 
and their seven children (six sons and one 
daughter). Their names were as follows : 
Wilhelm, Friedrich, Nicolas, Franz, Victoria, 
Adolph, and Heinrich. The principality was 
quite a small one, of about 500,000 inhabitants. 
The capital, a town named Tiefenbach, was five 
miles distant from the castle, and had a popu- 
lation of 30,000. 

Notwithstanding the minute dimensions of 
the principality, of which there exist so many 
in Germany, the Prince was a great autocrat; 
he liked to rule, and regarded everything in 
a very serious, pompous, and characteristic 
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manner. He had a small army, composed of 
one grenadier foot regiment, another foot re- 
giment, a rifle battalion, hussar and lancer 
regiments, one horse and two field-batteries. 
The administration of his country was, like all 
great Powers, directed by a Lord Steward, a 
Minister of War, a Minister of the Interior, 
a Minister of the Foreign Office, a Minister of 
Justice, and a Financial Minister. His house- 
hold was of very great proportions, namely: 
two general adjutants, three A.D.C., a court- 
marshal, an M.C., and about a dozen chamber- 
lains. The Princess had two ladies-in-waiting 
and six maids of honour. One could, therefore, 
almost imagine oneself at the court of Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

The castle, beautifully situated on the brow 
of a hill, was surrounded by high and massive 
walls, through the embrasures of which an un- 
usual amount of cannon was to be seen. At 
the foot of the hill, the river Sprae, long and 
broad, flowed peacefully along. The castle was 
surrounded by a magnificent park of old trees, 
extending over an area of about ten thousand 
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acres. It was built in the strict and severe old 
Gothic style of the twelfth century. In order 
to enter the large courtyard, you had to cross ja 
bridge over the Sprae, and to your right pass tl](e 
principal sentry (Hauptwache). The yard was 
filled with big guns, trophies of manifold and 
various campaigns. From the front entrance 
you stepped into a large hall full of armour 
(Waffenhalle). Then on into a magnificent 
dining-room with a beautiful, large, old fire- 
place. On the walls of this room, which were 
red, hung the portraits of the ancestors of the 
reigning dynasty. 

On the ground floor there was a big smoking- 
room, a splendid library with about twenty 
thousand volumes, a billiard-room, and any 
amount of guests' rooms. A magnificent and 
very broad staircase in granite, its walls covered 
with old armour and banners, branched to the 
right and left up to the first floor, and then 
continued in single file throughout the castle. 
Facing the staircase on the first floor was an 
immense ballroom in Louis XVI. style, and 
beyond that came a very fine suite of state- 
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rooms, all in Louis Seize and Empire style, 
with a most beautiful and interesting collec- 
tion of Old Masters, furniture, and cups and 
plates of gold and silver. A lovely old Gothic 
room was that in which the throne was placed. 
It was here where, on the 1st of January, the 
monarch used to receive the congratulations of 
his subjects in a very pompous manner. 

On the same floor you proceeded to the 
handsome private apartments of the Prince of 
Donnerwetter. These comprised a large study 
in old Gothic style, the official room in which 
His Royal Highness received his ministers. Ad- 
joining this was another smaller study in Em- 
pire style, and then came a dressing-room with 
an extraordinary wardrobe built in two floors, 
and containing an exceptionally fine collection 
of uniforms and other apparel belonging to the 
Prince. Next to it was the Prince's sleeping 
room. This was a very curious apartment, and 
in it was an enormous bed, on the top of which 
was placed a gigantic crown. The scheme of the 
room was dark green and the walls were covered 
with the arms of the Prince's ancestors. Pass- 
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ing through this bedroom you entered the most 
important room in the whole kingdom. This 
was the nuptial chamber of the royal couple. 
The style was rococo and atrociously bad, and 
there were a good many pictures taken from the 
Bible. In one comer of the room stood a large 
kiosk with pictures and images of saints — I 
had quite forgotten to mention that the reigning 
dynasty, and indeed the whole country, belonged 
to the Roman Catholic faith. Right in the 
centre of the room stood a kind of Noah's ark ; 
this was the conjugal bedstead, and it was 
surmounted with two large crowns. This 
famous room was the sanctum sanctorum of 
the castle, and no one was permitted to enter 
it, not even the children. It was in this room 
that all the most important questions of the 
country were discussed and decided upon. 

Adjoining this important apartment was the 
dressing-room of the Princess in Louis Quinze 
style, and from it you stepped into a charming 
boudoir of no particular style, but with exquisite 
flowers in oils on the walls and doors, and a 
quantity of mirrors which gave a resplendent 
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aspect to the whole. Next in order came a 
splendid drawing-room in the usual German style 
— very stiflF and very heavy ; the furniture and 
walls were of red silk, and on the latter hung 
a quantity of valuable pictures by celebrated 
artists* Touching this drawing-room was another 
one, not quite so large, a sort of afternoon-tea 
room, in dark lilac silk, also rather heavy and 
somewhat in the style of the royal waiting-rooms 
at the German railway stations. A dining- 
room capable of holding sixty people adjoined. 
The furniture was made of the horns of deer, 
and there was an interesting collection of stags' 
heads, some very large specimens having as 
many as twenty-six points (a thing unknown 
in Scotland). This room had a very sporting 
appearance. 

The second floor was reserved entirely for 
the royal children and the numerous members 
of the monarch's suite. Being of no distinctive 
style, there is nothing to be said about them 
except that they were large and very comfortable. 
I must, however, draw your attention to one 
immense apartment which served as a recreation 
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and gymnastic room combined, and contained 
all kinds of machinery. 

Round the castle ran several large and beau- 
tiful terraces, beyond which graceful fountains 
were seen playing, whilst near the walls were 
romantic paths, the borders of which were planted 
with magnificent and rare roses. All this gave 
quite a fairy-like impression, the whole looking 
especially charming when seen from the windows 
of the castle. The view was indeed most 
glorious. First of all, deep in a hollow, flowed 
the river Sprae. In its waters were mirrored 
many of the magnificent trees which formed the 
grand old park, and the lovely tints of the leaves 
and the snow-topped hills on the horizon served 
to complete this exquisite picture. At sunset, or 
with full moon, the effect was quite marvellous 
and unique. All round outside the castle and 
at the main entrance stood sentinels, which gave 
it the appearance of a fortress. 

The Prince and the Princess usually rose 
at eight o'clock. At a quarter to nine they 
proceeded with their children and suite to their 
private chapel, where a priest read prayers for 
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about ten minutes. The royal family were very 
religious, which was greatly appreciated by the 
country. At nine, breakfast was served in the 
Prince's little study, and the children partook 
of this meal with their parents. Immediately 
after, regardless of the weather, the Prince took 
half-an-hour's walk. From ten to twelve he 
worked with his ministers, after which he pro- 
ceeded to personally superintend the change of 
the guard, closely inspecting every detail. If 
anything were wrong, the Prince remonstrated 
severely, which naturally put the generals and 
officers on their mettle. At half-past twelve, 
lunch was served for the royal couple, their 
children (from the age of eight), governess, 
tutors, maid, and the A.D.C. on duty. From 
half-past one to three the Prince was again in 
his study, and then, together with his consort, he 
took a drive, or went out riding, their children 
accompanying them by turns. On their return, 
tea was served in the Princess's boudoir, where 
all the children were present. At five the 
Prince again went to his study, and then he 
took half-an-hour's rest before dinner. This 
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meal was served at half-past seven in winter and 
as early as four in summer, lunch being at twelve 
and a light supper at nine. For dinner they 
used to have some members of their suite and a 
few guests from the town. Besides the Prince's 
table there was always a Marshaltafel (marshal- 
table) at lunch and dinner in the large dining- 
room on the ground floor; this was for those 
attendants who were staying at the castle. 
After dinner, as a rule, the royal couple played 
at cards, but often they had musical evenings, 
to which a few people from Tiefenbach were 
invited. 

It was very rare that the Prince and Princess 
spent an evening alone. Twice a week they 
went to the town to hear the opera, or to see a 
play. The music at the opera was exceptionally 
good, as the Princess was very musical and took 
the keenest interest in procuring the best 
singers obtainable. During the winter, two or 
three State balls were given, to which society 
and the military in several divisions were invited. 
These balls were always very popular, everybody 
seeming to enjoy themselves thoroughly. They 
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generally ended about three, a hot supper 
having been served before. Everybody was 
delighted and pleased to see what a charm- 
ing host and hostess the royal couple made, 
always receiving their guests with so much 
cordiality and simplicity and entirely devoting 
themselves to their enjoyment. 

When the young princess and princes began 
to grow up, besides these State balls, the royal 
couple gave almost every week, from January to 
the beginning of Lent, little Sauteries (Cin- 
derellas) for their own intimate circle. These 
gave everybody the greatest pleasure, from the 
reigning couple themselves down to the youngest 
member of the family, every one enjoying them to 
the utmost. 

On Sundays, at eleven o'clock, there was a 
service in the private chapel, at which the royal 
family, the attendants, and all the servants 
were present. After the service, lunch was 
served in the large dining-room, and taken with 
the members of the suite who were staying in 
the castle and the clergy; during lu^ch there 
was a military band playing. On Sunday even- 
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ings a family dinner took place, to which the 
young princess and the princes and those re- 
lations of the royal couple whose castles were 
situated in the neighboui:hood were invited. 
Owing to the fact of the royal family being 
somewhat numerous, these dinners were rather 
big affairs and often about thirty people sat 
down to table. They were considered more as 
a duty than a pleasure by the members of the 
royal family, as very few of the relations were on 
good terms with each other. This is unfortu- 
nately mostly the case in royal families, owing, 
no doubt, to a feeling of jealousy as to who is 
nearer the throne, or who has had the most pros- 
perous military career. Their only consolation 
was seeing their beloved monarch, who was simply 
adored by the whole family. The Princess was 
not so popular; she was much too clever, and 
of a very jealous disposition. 

It was curious, after dinner, to watch the ex- 
pressions and excitement of the family waiting 
for the honour of being addressed by their sove- 
reigns. It was also very diverting to watch the 
children amusing themselves, to see how nicely 
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they played together, and what interest they 
took in the music, which was a feature of these 
dinners. 

The royal couple stayed at the castle from 
about the 15th of October to the beginning of 
May, after which they went to the "Jagd- 
Schloss" (Shooting Castle), which was their 
summer residence in the hills. In summer they 
were often away paying visits, and altogether 
they travelled a good deal. 

The court, which was beautifully kept, even 
to the smallest detail, was ably superintended by 
the court-marshal. Count Blitzensturm (light- 
ning storm), who had an extraordinary talent 
in that line. There was, of course, a French 
cook, and the food was excellent, not as it gene- 
rally is at German courts, where you are expected 
to eat nothing but hare, goose, and turkey, with 
compdte and jam. The wines were very fine 
and the service excellent, the dinners never 
lasting more than fifty minutes. The servants, 
one and all, were fine, tall men (they were all 
soldiers), well groomed and well trained, and 
everything in the castle was scrupulously clean. 
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The Prince had very large stables, at the 
head of which was an Oberstallmeister 
(master of the horse), whose name was Herr 
von Rothesel — ^rather a curious name, meaning 
" red donkey." The German family names are 
most extraordinary, being generally taken from 
spme animal. There were about 160 horses in 
the stables, which were beautiful buildings, 
high and spacious, with excellent ventilation 
and kept in perfect order by Herr von Rothesel. 
He was an old cavalry officer, and a great 
expert in such things. Most of the horses 
were Hanoverian or English. There were also 
all sorts of carriages and a fine assortment of 
old State equipages. Herr von Rothesel was 
very proud of his army of animals, and felt 
highly flattered if people came to see them. 

On great occasions, when the royal couple 
went to the cathedral at Tiefenbach — as, for 
instance, on the anniversary of the Prince's 
accession to the throne, or on Easter Sunday — 
it was a splendid sight to see the old carriages 
escorted by a large suite and several squadrons 
of the cavalry brigade, and the loyal subjects 
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flocking to the town of Tiefenbach to see and 
admire the splendid show. 

In the park, not far distant from the castle, 
there was a large building for the Jaegers 
(keepers) and for a lot of different kinds of 
dogs. At the head of this establishment was 
an Oberjaegermeister (master of the hounds) 
named Baron Loewenschwanz, who saw to it 
that everything was well taken care of. In the 
park there was a goodly supply of deer, and very 
good deer-stalking in parts of the principality, as 
well as any amount of pheasants, partridges, and 
heathcock. It was also a very good country for 
hunting. The Prince was passionately fond of 
sport, and was always out shooting whenever he 
had a free moment to himself, and when staying 
at his Jagd-Schloss in the autumn he had a 
good many shooting parties. Althou^ hunting 
was not his favourite sport, he gave permission to 
his suite to hunt as much as ever they liked. 

I must not forget to say a few words con- 
cerning the orchestra, belonging to the Prince. 
It was composed of 150 men, not musicians 
only, but real artists. It wtf^s quite a superior 
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band of wind and string instruments, and used 
often to play during dinner time, at the weekly 
symphony concerts, and when there was a ball. 
So you can see that Prince Donnerwetter's 
court could not have been more complete, and 
it was quite as large and important as that of 
any king or emperor. 

And npw in regard to the exterior and the 
character of the Prince and Princess. I must tell 
you that Prince Adolph was a remarkably tall 
man, quite 6 feet 4 inches, of athletic build, and 
remarkably handsome. He was warm-hearted, 
but not of a strong character, being unfortu- 
nately easily influenced in everything, excepting 
in military matters, when he was very firm and 
tenacious. He was the real type of a soldier, a 
type which is rarely seen nowadays. Being 
very religious and an exceptionally moral and 
straightforward man, he was most devoted to his 
wife, and quite exemplary in his family life. No 
monarch could have been more popular than 
he was, his family, his household, and his sub- 
jects simply adoring him. 

The Princess was of middle height, rather 
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dark, very slender, with regular features, and 
on the whole rather nice looking. She had a 
firm character, and was exceptionally clever and 
learned. In all matters concerning the State, 
she had unbounded influence over her husband. 
In her own way she was religious and had very 
characteristic ideas about everything. She was 
not exactly popular, because most people feared 
her, but she was greatly esteemed by every one. 
She was an excellent wife, though of a jealous 
disposition, and a good mother, though her 
children were terribly afraid of her. At any 
rate the Royal Couple were very happy and 
quite a model pair. Such happy couples are 
seldom met with at the present time. 

The education of the royal children was left 
entirely in the hands of their mother, the Prin- 
cess Louise, and she gave it her most serious 
attention. Owing to the fact that there were 
two or three years' difference of age between 
each child, it became a difficult question, the 
more so as the education had to be completed 
in the parental house. As I have already said, 
there were six sons and one daughter ; so, besides 
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the governess for the princess, three or four 
tutors were required. Each of them had to 
be a soldier, and the principal one at the 
head of them was a general. 

In winter the programme was as follows: 
The children rose at half-past six, took half- 
an-hour's walk in all weathers, then breakfast 
and lessons from eight to twelve ; another walk 
for half-an-hour, and at half-past twelve lunch. 
In the afternoon long walks or rides were taken, 
and twice a week the children over seven years 
of age were taught military exercises by a 
military sergeant; these generally lasted an 
hour. At four they took tea, and then had 
lessons again until half-past six. At seven, 
dinner for the children and tutors, presided over 
by the general. At a quarter-past eight half-an- 
hour's gymnastics, and then everybody off to bed. 

In summer they had lessons for four hours 
instead of six, but of holidays the poor children 
knew nothing, as they had to work terribly hard 
all the year round. In order to get the very best 
masters, the greatest care was taken in the choice 
of them, and it very often proved a diflScult task. 
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From the age of ten, the children had to learn 
Latin and Greek, and really everything was done 
in order to give them an exceptionally good and 
thorough education. In military matters espe- 
cially they received the best instruction, whilst 
great attention was paid to their having cultured 
and refined manners. The tutors were always 
present during the lessons, seeing not only to 
their pupils, but also that they were taught 
correctly. The general also closely superin- 
tended the boys, and the Princess-mother was 
present every day at one or other of the 
lessons of her sons. Twice a year they had 
examinations, at which the royal parents were 
present. As to sports, excepting riding and 
shooting at a target, they were unfortunately 
taught nothing. This was a great mistake, but 
at the time when they were young, between 
1860 and 1870, no sport was taught in 
Germany. 

Oi; Sunday afternoons, a few comrades were 
invited for the young princes, but very few, as 
the Princess-mother greatly feared bad influence 
from outside. As the poor boys had so few 
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distractions, they were delighted to see and 
play with their friends. They were kept so 
severely, never being allowed to go to the 
town, so that there was no variety whatever 
in their life, which was consequently very sad 
and dull. It was quite an event to be taken 
once or twice a year to a theatre. They adored 
their father, who was goodness itself, always 
ready to play and joke with them. It was 
quite the exception to see him angry. With 
their mother, however, it was quite another 
thing. They did not love her at all, and they 
were terribly afraid of her; which was very 
natural as she never had a good word or 
caress for the poor little fellows. As an 
example of how coldly they were treated by 
their mother, it is sufficient to state that they 
could not even go to her when they wished, 
but had to wait until she summoned them 
into her presence. 

Between the ages of eighteen and nineteen 
the young princes were sent to the University 
for two years. After the extremely dull exist- 
ence they had led, the change was very welcome 
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to them, although they still had very little 
liherty, being always accompanied by their 
tutors. At twenty, they began their military 
service, which was really their happiest time, 
for then they became more or less independent. 
The young men, one and all, were clever, 
and each one had some particular talent and 
hobby. The eldest was fond of history and had 
a most wonderful memory. His hobby was 
butterflies, of which he had a beautiful and 
rare collection; he even wrote several books 
on " Lepidoptera." The only thing for which 
he had no interest was military matters. He 
was the great favourite of his mother, and for 
him alone she relaxed her severe rules, he being 
the only one who could go to her when he 
wished, without obtaining especial permission. 
The other boys resembled each other in every 
way, each taking the greatest interest in military 
matters and each having his own especial hobby. 
One was passionately fond of military books; 
another of naval accounts; the hobby of a 
third was music; another was interested in 
numismatics ; and again another liked botany. 
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With the exception of the eldest, they were 
all fond of military exercises, and of shooting 
and riding. They were also good friends and 
comrades, but the eldest was not a favourite 
with his brothers ; so they did not care for his 
companionship, and the result was that he was 
always alone. All the younger princes were 
great favourites with their tutors and masters, 
and they were easily guided by them. When 
they were children they were very good looking, 
and they grew up into fine and exceptionally 
tall young men, being of their father s height, 
or even taller. Of all the royal families, that 
of the Prince Donnerwetter was the most char- 
acteristic and the best looking. 

Now a few words about the young Princess 
Victoria. She was a charming and most beauti- 
ful child. At the age of six she already had a 
governess, and was brought up and kept entirely 
apart from every one. She was treated with 
severity by her mother, but was terribly spoiled 
by her father, who adored her, which was quite 
natural, as she was the only daughter. Her life 
was still more monotonous and dull than that 
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of her brothers, as she had no sisters, and the 
Princess did not wish her to have any com- 
panions ; even her brothers were allowed to see 
and play with her only on Sundays, her mother 
fearing their rough companionship. She was 
exceedingly well brought up, spoke several 
foreign languages fluently, and had a great 
talent for music. When she was grown up, 
she was a real beauty, dark, tall, slender, and 
graceful, with regular features and a very sweet 
face. The result was that every one was in 
love with her. At eighteen she was already 
married to some reignmg German prince, and 
the match she made was considered an ex- 
cellent one. 



PART II 



CHAPTER I 

Having given my readers description enough of 
the characters and mode of life of Prince and 
Princess Donnerwetter and their family, I will 
not weary them with further details, but pass on 
at once to the " hero " of my book, Prince Franz, 
the fourth son of Prince Donnerwetter. 

Prince Franz, known in his family circle by 
the name of Francy, was the handsomest of all 
the children, and was fortunate in possessing 
a charming character and a pliant disposition. 
Up to the age of six, at which time he was 
placed in the hands of a tutor, he had been a 
favourite with his mother, which is saying a 
great deal, for, as I have already told you, she 
was not an indulgent mother. From the 
moment Francy found himself under the control 
of a tutor, his relations with his mother entirely 
changed. The little fellow was naturally de- 
lighted to get out of the nursery, and was very 
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proud indeed of his tutor, the more so as Herr 
von Wolfsrachen (wolf-muzzle) was a soldier. 
He had been a captain in the foot grenadier 
regiment and A.D.C. to the Prince Donnerwetter. 
Hauptmann von Wolfsrachen was an exceedingly 
good-looking man, with exquisite manners, 
besides being remarkably well informed and a 
splendid linguist. For the &st three or four 
years of his tutorship he had two pupils 
besides Prince Franz imder his care. They all 
shared the same bedroom, and took outdoor 
exercise together; but their lessons had to be 
given separately, owing to the difference in 
their ages. 

Francy was a clever little lad, but unfortu- 
nately he was at the same time very lazy, 
and his tutor had the greatest difficulty in 
making him study. The result was that, by 
order of his mother, he was very often severely 
reprimanded and punished, and sometimes even 
for quite minor offences. He was, for instance, 
inordinately fond of sweets, and it was the 
greatest punishment for him to be deprived 
of them. His favourite pastimes were amusing 
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himself with toy soldiers and reading military 
books. Already at the age of six he was put on 
horseback, and became a beautiful and fearless 
rider, not even knowing what the meaning of the 
word danger was. Military matters especially 
interested him, and when he had a leisure 
moment at his disposal he was generally to be 
found reading books on war. This, of course, 
gave great promise of Prince Franz becoming 
an exceptionally good soldier, for, besides making 
excellent progress in his other studies, he gave 
his greatest attention to military matters. 

The young prince had a strong and healthy 
constitution, but at the age of sixteen he con- 
tracted a very severe chill, which developed into 
inflammation of the lungs. He became danger- 
ously ill, was delirious for several days, and 
almost succumbed to the disease. It happened 
that the royal couple were travelling at the time 
the illness took a dangerous turn, and Captain 
Wolfsrachen, General von Schneeganz (snow- 
goose), the head tutor, and the whole court 
were in a state of excitement, not being able to 
decide the best course to take under the circum- 
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stances. They did not like to alarm the Eoyal 
Couple hy sending a telegram with bad news, 
but at the same time they were afraid of taking 
the responsibility upon themselves. They took 
council together and decided that the best plan 
would be to send a wire to the Prince and 
Princess warning them of the grave situation of 
their beloved son. 

One can imagine what an anxious time the 
poor parents passed through, the Princess 
especially being greatly distressed. She was 
often in tears, and was incessantly reproaching 
herself for her unkindness and injustice towards 
her boy. Being at a great distance from home, 
the fear of not finding their son alive on their 
return, was added to their troubles. Fortu- 
nately they were spared this, as, after a hurried 
journey, they were happy to find their child on 
the road to recovery. It was most touching to 
see the happiness of poor Francy at again 
finding himself in the arms of his beloved 
parents, at the same time not quite compre- 
hending their sudden return, as he had no idea 
how ill he had been. 
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The Princess-mother nursed her son with 
the utmost affection, and the relationship be- 
tween them gave promise of being on a better 
footing than before. But unfortunately, on 
Francy's return to health, the old relations were 
resumed. 



CHAPTER II 

The young prince was a very affectionate boy, 
and, receiving little love from his mother, whilst 
being constantly reprimanded and found fault 
with by her, it was not surprising that he should 
have no affection for her. He consequently 
became more and more attached to his tutor, 
who in his turn was devoted to his pupil, and 
admired and loved him for his good heart and 
sweet character. The situation was a curious 
one for the boy. On the one side he was 
disliked by his mother, and on the other 
adored by his tutor. Always having done 
his best to please his mother, in spite of 
the feeling of dread with which she inspired 
him, this antagonism had a most disastrous 
effect upon his nerves; the consequence was 
he became more and more alienated from her, 
and she eventually became quite a stranger 
to him, their intercourse being only formal. 

S2 
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Prince Donnerwetter, on the contrary, looked 
upon Francy as his favourite son. He admired 
his talents and his love for military affairs, and 
had great hopes of his making a brilliant 
military career. The Prince did his utmost 
to influence his wife in Francy's favour, but 
without success. She had a preconceived idea 
concerning her son, and no one had sufficient 
influence over her to make her alter it. 

The Prince-father had no liking for Haupt- 
mann von Wolfsrachen, although giving him at 
the same time ftdl credit for the way in which 
he was educating his son. Thus the poor boy's 
youth was a very sad and dull one, he having 
no comrades except his brothers, who were 
either too old or too young for him, and living 
in dull routine for seven months at Sturm- 
Hohe-Schloss, and for five months at the Jagd- 
Schloss. 

At the age of eighteen. Prince Francy, having 

completed his studies satisfactorily, was sent to 

one of the first military high schools at Tie- 

fenbach, the capital of the principality. His 

father had sent him there instead of to the 

c 
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University, as he had done his brothers, because 
he particularly wished him to give his whole 
energy to this branch of his education. It was 
Francy's happiest day when at last he could 
leave his home and feel more or less indepen- 
dent. At the military school he was a favourite 
alike with masters and scholars, and he remained 
there for two years, at the end of which time he 
passed all his examinations most brilliantly. 



CHAPTER HI 

When Prince Franz was twenty, at which time 
he came of age officially, he had to swear allegi- 
ance to his flag. Great festivities were arranged 
at Sturm-Hohe-Schloss to celebrate the auspi- 
cious event. There was a grande sortie, mean- 
ing that a court was held, after which Prince 
Donnerwetter received congratulations in the 
Throne-room, and then proceeded to the 
large dining-room hall in which a magnificent 
banquet had been prepared. The ministers, 
the military, and the inhabitants of Tiefenbach 
were invited for the joyful occasion. The whole 
of the foot grenadier regiment was placed in the 
courtyard, and half a company, with flag and 
music, was put in the large ballroom, in which 
Prince Francy had to take his oath of allegiance. 
He pronounced the vow, which he had com- 
mitted to memory, in a loud and clear voice, 
and acquitted himself most admirably. He had 
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never looked so handsome as he did on this 
occasion, and he made a most excellent and 
deep impression upon all the guests assembled. 
His father, Prince Donnerwetter, was so affected 
by the ceremony and by the deportment of his 
son that he could not restrain the tears from 
coursing down his cheeks. He made Francy 
A.D.C. to himself and entered him for service 
in the foot grenadier regiment. That day was 
decidedly one of the happiest in Prince Francy's 
memory, and he also hoped that, at last, he was 
an independent man, and need no longer fear 
his mother's influence or displeasure. 

The one discordant note in the day's rejoic- 
ings was the absence of the Princess-mother. 
When quite ready for the sortie^ she suddenly 
at the last moment changed her mind and de- 
clared to her husband that she was not feeling 
well enough to take part in the day's ceremony. 
This caused great dissension between the Royal 
Couple, for the Prince, knowing well the bad 
impression it would make, not only on those 
present but throughout the whole country, did 
all he could to persuade his wife to show her- 
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self. Knowing also that it was simply caprice 
on her part, owing to her dislike to her son, he 
even tried to force the Princess to appear, but, 
unfortunately, without success. Of course, every 
one at once understood the reason of her absence, 
and it added greatly to her unpopularity in the 
country. Prince Francy, on the contrary, being 
already a grjeat favourite, was more beloved 
than ever through this incident, and the esteem 
and sympathy of the whole principality was on 
his side. Unfortunately poor Francy himself 
could never quite forget this vexatious episode, 
and it had the effect of making him sad and 
unhappy whenever he happened to think of it. 
Poor Prince Donnerwetter was so upset by the 
whole affair that it took him a long time to 
recover. Prince Franz was received by his new 
regiment with the greatest enthusiasm, and to 
commemorate the event the officers gave him a 
dinner in their mess-room. He at once became 
popular, was an excellent comrade, and served 
his regiment faithfully and brilliantly. 



CHAPTER IV 

Already as a boy, Prince Prancy was a great 
admirer of the fair sex, and when he became a 
young man iind found himself more in contact 
with them, he easily fell a victim to their charm. 
The little Sauteries given by his parents at the 
castle every winter were his especial delight, 
on account of the many pretty girls invited to 
them. He enjoyed these dances immensely and 
awaited them with the greatest impatience, 
flirting as much as ever he could with all the 
charming young ladies. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that they interfered greatly with his studies, 
as his mind was constantly occupied with the 
latest impressions he had received. 

When he had just completed his twentieth 
year, he went with his parents and his sister to 
the wedding of one of his cousins. It took 
place in a neighbouring principality, and he 
met many charming princesses at the festivities. 

88 
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Prince Francy, with his inflammable nature 
and his desire to be married as soon as possible, 
fell in love with the Princess Margaret of Pum- 
pernickel, who was, on her part, deeply im- 
pressed by Francy's good looks, and seemed to 
reciprocate his ardent feelings^ Princess Mar- 
garet was a lovely girl, fair, fresh, full of life 
and spirits, with an intelligent face, but very 
irregular features. She was, indeed, the real 
type of the German " Gretchen." The charm- 
ing young couple were seen constantly together, 
and as they were falling deeper and deeper in 
love, it was most unfortunate that Francy was 
obliged to return to his military duty after having 
spent but a couple of days in the company of his 
lady-love. 

His mother, who distinctly noticed the whole 
aflPair, was most displeased with her son, and 
told him that he was nothing but a child still 
and that it was not for children to think of 
marriage. On his return home, Francy could 
think of nothing but the Princess Margaret, 
and he tried his very best to get into corre- 
spondence witii her. But he was so closely 
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watched by his mother that it was quite im- 
possible for him to accomplish his purpose. 

In the autumn of the following year, Prince 
Francy had six weeks' leave from the army, and 
first he went to several shooting parties, and 
then he accepted a most tempting invitation 
from an aunt of his, with whom he was a great 
favourite. This aunt encouraged his idea of a 
union with the Princess Margaret, to whom she 
was equally devoted, loving her most tenderly. 
She invited them both to her home for the 
purpose of meeting, but it was done without the 
knowledge or permission of the Princess Donner- 
wetter. This invitation was a great boon to 
Francy because it seemed to promise so much 
for the future. He was waiting her arrival 
with the greatest impatience, when, suddenly, 
the very evening before she was expected, his 
aunt received a wrathful telegram from his 
mother. In it she was told that the Princess 
had just discovered the reason of her son's visit, 
and she insisted on his inunediate return, at the 
same time strictly forbidding him to meet the 
Princess Margaret. The telegram was an awful 
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surprise and shock to both aunt and nephew. 
The lady dissolved in tears, and poor Francy felt 
himself to be indeed the most miserable of men. 
Nothing, however, could be done under the 
circumstances, as both were terribly afraid of 
the Princess Donnerwetter. So Francy had to 
leave early the following day, without having 
even seen his beloved Margaret, and being full 
of forebodings at the coming meeting with his 
mother. 

This case shows what intrigues were going 
on at the court of Prince Donnerwetter, and 
this is, unfortunately, but a minor example of 
the existing circumstances at other courts of 
Europe. Poor Francy returned home madly in 
love and feeling most depressed, unhappy, and 
discouraged. He had a violent scene with his 
mother, but could not say the least thing in his 
defence, as he was not allowed even to men- 
tion the name of the Princess Margaret. This, 
of course, was simply and purely caprice on 
his mother's part, as no better match could 
have been found for Prince Francy. Both 
were young, both were of the blood royal, they 
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were not related in the slightest degree, and 
there was the right difference of age between 
them. But the Princess Donnerwetter had the 
strangest ideas regarding marriage. As is the 
case with many mothers, she was frightfully 
jealous of her sons, and would not admit the 
idea of marriage for them, hardly finding any 
one good enough. The result was that she had 
not the happiness of seeing her children, except 
her daughter and one of her sons, married be- 
fore she passed away. 

Poor Francy was so impressed by the unhappy 
experience he had gone through, that he regis- 
tered a mental vow he would never propose to 
a princess of the blood royal. It seemed to him 
that his whole life was spoilt and embittered, 
and many years passed before he recovered 
from his disappointment. He had not the 
slightest idea, when he went to the wedding 
of his cousin, that he would meet with a 
princess with whom he should fall in love and 
wish to marry. The case had been an excep- 
tional one, and had been a delightful surprise to 
him. He did not care for the idea of going 
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expressly to some court to seek and woo a 
princess. He knew very well what a lottery 
marriage was to a man of his position, and, 
heartbroken as he was from his disappointment, 
he considered it most unlikely that he would 
ever give so much as even a thought to matri- 
mony in the future. 

Prince Donnerwetter, who on the contrary 
wished to see Francy married, was deeply 
grieved at his son's unhappiness, and implored 
him to seek consolation in his military duties 
and in his own devotion to him. The report of 
his dilemma spread rapidly among his friends 
and comrades, and society pitied the young 
prince very much. He devoted himself more 
than ever to the army, and tried to find con- 
solation and forgetfolness in his work. His 
relations with his mother became still more 
strained. They were not even on speaking 
terms, and it was only occasionally that they 
saw each other. Francy, who had always been 
so full of life, who had had such a gay dis- 
position, who had been so amusing and so 
talkative, now became serious and morose, 
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taking no interest in anything, and when his 
daily dnties were over, he was generally to be 
found at home engaged in reading, or playing 
the piano or organ. In a word, he was no 
longer the same man he had been, and even his 
best fidends thought him strangely altered. 



CHAPTER V 

Years had slipped away for Prince Francy, 
when one day, during a ball at the castle, at 
which he was only looking on, he suddenly 
became aware that a lovely young girl, whose 
face he had never seen before, was regarding 
him with the greatest interest. He was greatly 
struck with her and his heart gave a great 
bound, but he did not ask who she was, as 
he felt he would rather not draw attention to 
himself and her. When he went to bed that 
night, it was a long time before he fell asleep, 
as he could not keep his thoughts away from 
the lovely unknown maiden, and he felt most 
anxious to know who she was and why she had 
continued to look at him so persistently. It 
was for the first time for seven years that Francy 
felt his heart beating again, and he knew that 
something was wrong with him without being 
able exactly to define what it was. 

46 
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Weeks passed after this incident, and Francy's 
thoughts, during the whole of that time, were 
with the attractive young lady. But he never 
mentioned her to any one, and though he tried 
very hard to find out who she was, he was not 
successful. One night his colonel gave a little 
dance, and as he was an officer in his regiment, 
he was obliged to be present. Imagine his joy 
and delight when, on entering the ballroom, 
he suddenly beheld the young girl who attracted 
him so much. She looked more lovely than 
ever that night, and when she glanced at Francy 
and caught his eye, they both blushed furiously. 
This, of course, drew the attention of every one 
present upon them and made the poor prince so 
terribly shy that he felt forced to leave the ball- 
room. He went straight to the smoking-room, 
where he spent most of the time during the 
dance. His pulse was beating quicker, but still 
he had not the courage to ask who the charming 
young lady was. One moment, when the door 
of the smoking-room happened to be ajar, he 
saw her pass with an officer. They were walk- 
ing arm in arm, and the young girl stopped at 
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the door and looked straight into Francy's eyes, 
while a deep blush overspread her features. At 
this, Prince Francy, with his heart on fire, rose, 
and going up to one of his comrades asked him 
if he knew the name of that enchanting young 
lady. He was informed that she was the 
daughter of the general of the division. His 
Excellency General von Schweinitz, and that 
this was her first appearance in society. 

Francy was longing to become acquainted 
with Miss Schweinitz, yet at the same time he 
had not the courage to ask to be presented to 
her. At last he decided to return to the ball- 
room, feeling shyer and more nervous than 
ever. When he entered the room he kept in 
the background from where he could observe 
the young lady and watch her dancing. He fol- 
lowed her every movement, and she, at the same 
time, kept her beautiful eyes fixed on Francy. 
Whilst he was standing modestly in his comer, 
General von Schweinitz quietly walked up to 
him, said a few words in conversation, and then 
asked for the prince's permission to present his 
daughter to him. Poor Francy, taken by surprise. 
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did not know how to answer the general. He 
became crimson in the face and could just 
manage to follow him like the culprit he felt. 
When the general finally presented his daughter, 
Francy felt so shy that he did not know what to 
say and seemed to have entirely lost the use of 
his tongue. Miss Schweinitz, on the contrary, 
was quite calm, and when she saw her father 
crossing the ballroom with the prince, she at 
once realised what awaited her, and her face 
was radiant with love and happiness. When 
she was presented to the prince she made him 
a deep and graceful curtsey. Her face was 
diffused with blushes, but she was not a bit shy 
and knew at once how to address the prince. 

**Your Royal Highness," murmured she, 
" this is a great honour for me, I have already 
heard so much about you, and have been longing 
for this happy moment. I see your Royal 
Highness is not dancing. What a pity ! May I 
not have the pleasure and honour of a round 
with you ? I am sure you dance to perfection." 

Francy stood as if petrified, and without 
uttering a single word, he made a deep bow 
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to the young lady, turned on his heel, and 
disappeared in the crowd. He went direct 
to the smoking-room in which at least he felt 
safe, and the first thing he did was to light a 
cigarette and sink into the depths of a friendly 
arm-chair. 

After a few moments of reflection, he was 
himself again, and realised with shame and 
horror that his whole conduct had been that of 
a naughty and impolite schoolboy. But he saw 
that it was too late to alter matters now, and all 
he could do was to look forward to the future 
and hope that it would bring him better luck. 

Prince Francy decided that after what had 
just happened, it would be impossible for him 
to show himself again in the ballroom. So he 
begged his comrades to make his apologies to 
the colonel and to say he regretted he was 
obliged to return home, as he was not feeling 
well. At the same time every one could see 
clearly that something unusual had happened 
to Prince Francy. They noticed the incident 
with Miss Schweinitz, the absence of the prince 
from the ballroom and his non-appearance at 
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supper. It became the topic of the evening, 
and the officers of Prince Francy's regiment 
could not make it out at all, as they had never 
seen their royal comrade in such a peculiar 
mood before. 

As for Miss Schweinitz, from the moment 
Francy left the room, and especially when she 
found he was not going to remain for supper, 
her expression entirely chaaged, she turned 
pale and all her brightness seemed suddenly 
to have forsaken her. It was clear to every- 
body that she had lost her heart to the prince ; 
whilst poor Francy went home sad at heart and 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

I think I have omitted to mention that, 
when Prince Francy entered the army, he left 
Sturm-Hohe-Schloss and took apartments in 
the town. His reasons for doing so were two- 
fold. Firstly, he would be nearer the barracks, 
and secondly, he did not wish to be under the 
same roof as his mother. 

I do not doubt that many of my readers will 
be struck by the strange behaviour of Francy 
when he first met and became acquainted with 
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Miss Schweinitz. He had retired entirely from 
the world after his sad little episode with Princess 
Margaret, to whom he had been greatly attached, 
living the quiet, studious life of a man fond of 
his military profession and avoiding the gaieties 
of his father's court and of the capital. Besides, 
his education had been different in every way to 
that of other young men of his age, especially 
concerning the fair sex. He had been kept so 
far apart from them that, so to say, they had 
acquired a sort of glamour in his eyes and in 
his thoughts, and he was inclined to look 
upon them as glorious creatures of a world 
unknown to him. He was enraptured by the 
beauty of this fair young maiden, and sopiething 
told him that he likewise had not failed to 
make an impression on her mind. He was 
overwhelmed by the strength of his feelings, 
and knew himself to be in love — in love at 
first sight ! Thence his emotion, thence this 
strange behaviour that seemed to make another 
man of him. 

When poor Francy returned home on that 
memorable night, he went straight to bed, but 
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alas ! he could not sleep, as he seemed the 
whole time to see the image of that jGair girl 
who had played havoc with his heart, and he 
kept wondering what he should do, and what 
people would say and think of him. 

The next morning he felt very tired and unfit 
after the restless night he had spent, but he 
decided to go to the barracks as usual, thinking 
it would not look well if he remained away. 
He felt rather nervous lest his comrades should 
chaff and laugh at him. But he was such a 
favourite with all the officers, that not one of 
them referred by a single word to the events 
of the preceding evening. They merely in- 
quired after his health and expressed their 
regrets at his being obliged to leave the ball 
so early. Francy was deeply touched by their 
behaviour and greatly appreciated their kindness 
and tact. At the same time he was awfully 
nervous at the idea of the incident being 
reported to his mother, as he well knew that 
it would create still more animosity, if possible, 
oetween them. 



CHAPTER VI 

Francy's chief occupation at this time was 
endeavouring to find out all he possibly could 
concerning Miss Schweinitz. He made discreet 
inquiries among his comrades regarding her 
private life, questioned them as to the time 
she might be out walking, asked whether she 
rode or not, and tried to find out at which 
houses she was in the habit of visiting most. 

It happened that two of her brothers served 
in the same regiment as Prince Francy, but 
he was naturally reticent at approaching them 
on this subject, thinking it better to win their 
friendship first. This was not a difficult task, 
as Francy was such an awfully good fellow and 
in this case, the two officers were already pre- 
disposed in his favour by the glowing accounts 
they received of him from their sister. Francy 
gradually became more and more intimate with 
them, one of the officers being even transferred 
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to the company (King's Company, No. 1) of 
which Francy was commander, and soon the 
three young men became inseparable. This, 
of course, was exactly what Francy wanted, as 
they naturally could be of the greatest use to 
him, and it also put an end to the anxiety and 
excitement he had undergone before he became 
such close friends with them. 

During that time, poor Francy could do noth- 
ing, but walk out every day at the same hour in 
the direction he knew Miss Schweinitz would 
take, simply and solely in the hope of meeting her 
and for the pleasure of seeing her. When she 
rode in the park, which was almost every other 
day, he would happen to be there. When she 
went to the theatre, Francy would somehow fin^d 
out that she was going and would honour the 
performance with his presence. Of course, for 
the moment, all he could do was to worship her 
at a distance. Not once had the opportunity 
presented itself of their meeting and being 
able to converse with each other. All this 
uncertainty made Prince Francy quite incapable 
of doing anything reasonable, and once the 
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obligation of his military duties over, he was 
generally to be found at home trying to soothe 
his nerves by playing a game of patience with 
cards. 

Miss Schweinitz meanwhile was not losing 
her time, but was always talking to her brothers 
of the young prince, and begging of them to 
find an opportunity for her to meet him. But 
the officers were so devoted to the prince and 
had so much respect for him, that they feared 
to do anything that might appear tactless or 
indiscreet. When Francy knew them well and 
felt persuaded that he could trust them im- 
plicitly, he gradually introduced his favourite 
subject, their young sister, into the conversation. 
He told them how deep an impression she had 
made on him, how sincerely devoted he was 
to her, and how he longed for the moment when 
he should meet her again and become better 
acquainted with her. 

The brothers Schweinitz were devoted equally 
to their sister and to the prince, and they felt 
exceedingly flattered at the interest shown by 
Francy for their sister. They even foresaw the 
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probability of one day becoming brothers-in-law 
to a royal prince, and consequently gave Francy 
every facility of approaching their sister. 

The first step in this direction was an invita- 
tion from General Schweinitz, through his sons, 
to the prince to take afternoon tea at his house. 
When one morning at the barracks the oflScers 
gave their father's message to Francy, he flushed 
like a young girl, and his face lit up with plea- 
sure. He promptly accepted the general's kind 
invitation, and the same afternoon went to his 
house escorted by his two friends. He was re- 
ceived in the hall by the general and conducted 
to the drawing-room, where Mrs. Schweinitz 
and her two daughters were awaiting him. 

This was the first time that Francy met 
Mrs. Schweinitz, who had not been present 
at the colonel's ball, and he felt just a little 
nervous on entering the room. But the presence 
of his friends reassured him, and it was not long 
before he felt quite at his ease. The general 
presented his wife and his eldest daughters 
— it was the youngest, Dorothy, who was the 
object of Francy's affections — and the ladies 
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made the prince deep and graceful curtseys. 
The eldest Miss Schweinitz was very dis- 
tinguished looking, but she was a good deal 
older than Dorothy, and she gave the impres- 
sion of being of a very quiet and reserved 
nature. 

Francy thought Dorothy looking perfectly 
lovely that afternoon. She was wearing a pale 
blue frock, a sort of tea gown, which was most 
becoming and suited her complexion to per- 
fection. Her cheeks were like roses and her 
charming face was radiant with smiles. She 
was of middle height, rather slender, and with a 
beautiful j&gure. Her hair was very dark and 
dressed in the latest fashion, her eyes were of 
deep blue with a far-away look in them. She had 
the most lovely little rosebud mouth imaginable, 
her face was full of expression, and a bewitching 
smile was on her lips, whilst her voice was that 
lovely thing in woman — low and sweet. She 
reminded one of a picture by Greuze. My 
readers will therefore not wonder that Francy 
had fallen in love with her at first sight. 

The introductions being over, the hostess 
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begged the prince to sit at her side, and of course 
next to him sat Miss Dorothy, The general 
being very much occupied just then begged leave 
to retire, and then began a regular cosy after- 
noon tea. The hostess made a very good impres- 
sion upon Francy. She seemed to be of rather 
a quiet disposition, but she had an intelligent 
expression, and was evidently very fond of her 
daughters, who in return were devoted to her. 

The most talkative of the whole party was 
without doubt Miss Dorothy, who kept up a 
running banter of conversation, that amused 
everybody and put them all in the best of 
spirits. The brothers also contributed to the 
general enjoyment, and did their utmost to make 
Francy feel comfortable and at home. The only 
one who did not seem to enjoy herself quite so 
much was Dorothy's sister, and Francy began to 
think that she was probably jealous of his lady- 
love. But in this he was perfectly mistaken. She 
was one of those natures that are very retired 
with strangers, and who are in consequence 
generally misunderstood. But from the moment 
that you knew her intimately, you recognised 
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her good qualities, and though of a quiet dis- 
position, she was very well informed, had the 
kindest of hearts, and seemed to live only for 
those around her, particularly for her little 
sister, who was her especial pet. Consequently 
jealousy was a thing that could not possibly 
exist between these two. 

In their pleasant company Francy seemed to 
be quite another man, and he soon lost the shy- 
ness he had felt at j&rst. When he had found 
out what Mrs. Schweinitz and her daughters 
were like, he felt quite relieved, and became so 
natural, talkative, and gay, so full of fun and 
jokes, that they all enjoyed his conversation, 
the most of which, of course, he addressed 
to his beloved Dorothy. 

Before leaving, Mrs. Schweinitz said that she 
hoped to have the honour and pleasure of seeing 
the prince very often, and begged him to call 
whenever he liked without waiting for a formal 
invitation, and Francy, who had spent a most 
delightful time in this hospitable house, promised 
himself to repeat the experiment as often as 
possible. The ice once broken, no further 
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difficulties lay in the way of Francy's intercourse 
with Miss Dorothy, and his actions regarding her 
for the future depended entirely upon himself. 

His comrades left the house with him and he 
invited them to his apartments, saying he very 
much wished to have a little talk with them. 
When they were comfortably settled in his 
room, he expressed to them his thanks for 
having given him an opportunity of meeting 
their charming sister. He told them that he 
greatly appreciated their friendship, to which 
he would always remain true, and he ended 
by expressing a hope that they would ever be 
ready to help him to see as much as possible 
of Miss Schweinitz. 

Francy's whole thoughts and ideas were now 
concentrated on Miss Dorothy herself and on 
her movements. With the help of her brothers 
he mapped out a most delightful programme for 
himself so as to see his beloved Dorothy every 
single day. He arranged either a visit to her 
house, a walk in the environs of the town, a 
ride in the park, or they met at some entertain- 
ment in the house of mutual friends. 
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It was very fortunate that Dorothy had these 
two brothers, for one of them could always act 
as escort to the lovers in their walks or rides, 
and thus obviate the necessity of a chaperone. 
It made them feel so independent, and they en- 
joyed themselves all the more. Their favourite 
rendezvous was in the hunting field, for they 
were both exceedingly fond of sport and hunted 
at least twice or three times a week. 

Dorothy looked superb on horseback. Her 
habits always fitted her to perfection, she sat 
her horse beautifully, and did not know what 
danger meant. When there was a high fence 
or a big ditch to negotiate, she was always the 
first to lead the way and clear the obstacles. 
There was no doubt that she was the best and 
most venturesome rider in the principality, and 
everybody greatly admired her for it. 

Francy was also an intrepid rider, so it was 
not surprising that his admiration for her in- 
creased. They cared for nothing so much as 
these expeditions which brought them together, 
permitting them to ride side by side for miles, 
oblivious of the presence of their companions. 
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This was the time for their most intimate con- 
versations, love being of course the chief topic, 
for now, more than ever, they regarded one 
another with the deepest feelings of aflfection. 

As is always the case in love aflPiairs, society 
was exceedingly interested, and a great deal of 
gossip ensued. Fortunately for the lovers, they 
were always accompanied by one of Dorothy's 
relations, and so tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Grundy, and the evil tongues of the capital 
found little nourishment for their idle talk. 
The most incomprehensible thing of all was 
that, so far, nothing had been reported to 
Princess Donnerwetter of Francy's infatuation 
for Dorothy, although he was daily expecting, 
and was quite prepared for, a severe reprimand 
as soon as it should reach her ears. Alas! 
this was only the lull before the storm. 

The more Dorothy went about, the more she 
was liked, which was not surprising considering 
her beauty, her talents, and her brilliant spirits. 
All the young men were infatuated with her, 
and Francy, who could not help noticing this, 
became unreasonably jealous. Even some of his 
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comrades in the regiment did not disguise their 
feelings for the lovely girl, which put Francy in 
rather an awkward position. Still it must be 
said to their credit that when Dorothy was in 
the company of the prince they had so much 
tact and consideration as not to approach her. 

One day when Francy could conceal his 
jealousy no longer and began to reproach 
Dorothy upon this subject, she attempted to 
soothe him saying: "My dear prince, how 
cruel and unkind of you ! You know you may 
feel perfectly sure of me : I live and exist for you 
alone and shall always remain true to you what- 
ever may happen." Her brothers also tried to 
console Francy, saying that they knew their 
sister only too well and were perfectly sure she 
would never change towards him. At the same 
time they gently hinted that for the sake of the 
world, it would be better for their sister not to 
be seen in his company alone, but also in that 
of other young men. 



CHAPTER VII 

One day in the month of January, Francy went 
to a meet of the hounds with Dorothy and one 
of her brothers. The preceding night there had 
been a sharp frost, but the bright sunshine had 
thawed the ground and the day promised to be 
a lovely one. Dorothy was in her accustomed 
high spirits, and dashed along at full gallop, 
clearing every obstacle in her way. Unfortu- 
nately some places were still rather slippery, and 
at an exceptionally high fence, which she took 
in her usual brilliant style, her horse slipped, 
lost his footing, and fell, throwing poor Dorothy 
right over his head. She came in contact with 
a big stone and received such a blow that she 
was quite stunned and instantly rendered un- 
conscious. 

The only one who happened to be with her at 
the moment was Francy. He quickly dismounted 
and ran to her assistance. What was his horror 
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and dismay when he saw her lying unconscious 
and looking as if she were already dead. Her 
hat had fallen off, and a terrible bruise was 
visible on her temple. Francy was quite 
beside himself when he saw it, and looked 
anxiously around for assistance. Fortunately 
some hunters, amongst whom were several 
ladies, seeing that there had been an accident, 
hastened to their aid, and attempted to raise 
the prostrate girl. At the same time several 
men galloped off in different directions in quest 
of a doctor, and in order to procure a convey- 
ance in which to take Dorothy home. This 
was not an easy task, as the field in which the 
accident had happened was far from any habita- 
tion, and two hours must of necessity elapse 
before a doctor could reach the spot. 

In the meantime everything was done to try 
and bring Dorothy back to consciousness. Her 
head was gently and tenderly raised, her face 
was sprinkled with water from a brook hard by, 
and spirits were forced down her throat, but 
all without avail. Her pulse seemed to have 
almost stopped beating and her eyes had a misty, 
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far-away expression, as if totally unconscious of 
her surroundings. Great anxiety was expressed 
by all present, and the arrival of a doctor was 
impatiently awaited. It was quite pitiable to 
witness poor Francy's despair, and when, at last, 
a doctor did put in an appearance, the poor young 
fellow did not dare to ask him for his opinion. 

After a careful and thorough examination, 
the verdict pronounced was that Dorothy had 
had a fearful shock, that her case was a most 
serious one, but that fortunately there was still 
hope. The doctor ordered her to be left in 
perfect quiet, to be kept as warm as possible 
under the circumstances, and not on any account 
to be moved until she had regained conscious- 
ness. He said to Lieutenant von Schweinitz, 
who was most anxious to take his poor sister 
home, that that was quite out of the question 
for the present, as the distance was far too 
^4giitt^ and Ae M ovements of a carriage would 
certainly prove most disastrous. The only thing 
to be done, he said, was to carry her to the next 
village, which fortimately was only five miles 
distant, and leave her there for the night. The 
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next day he would see what could be done. 
Lieutenant von Schweinitz instantly pencilled a 
note to his father informing him of the accident 
to his daughter, and this a friend kindly under- 
took to deliver. 

Four hours elapsed before Dorothy regained 
consciousness, and when she vacantly gazed 
around her it was painfully apparent to all that 
she did not recognise any one. She was most 
tenderly borne to the next village, where a 
room had been hastily prepared for her by a 
friend who had volunteered to go on in advance 
and make arrangements for receiving her. Be- 
sides the doctor, Dorothy was accompanied by 
her brother, by Francy, and by one or two ladies 
who were anxious to be of use to her. It was 
very late at night before General and Mrs. 
Schweinitz, with their son and daughter, were 
able to reach the village. 

My readers will easily realise the anxiety 
undergone by the poor parents before they 
stood at the bedside of their beloved Dorothy. 
When they saw her lying so white and quiet 
with that vacant and beseeching look in her 
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eyes, their emotion knew no bounds and they 
were compelled to leave the room. 

When they had somewhat recovered from 
the eflfects of seeing their daughter in such 
a critical condition, they were able to have a 
consultation with the doctor. He repeated 
what he had already said and added that he 
would be glad to see a good surgeon from 
Tiefenbach, as he did not like to take the 
whole responsibility of the case upon himself. 
Unfortunately there was no telegraph office in 
the village, and the message to a celebrated 
surgeon begging him to come at once was 
delayed through having to be delivered by hand. 
The doctor had strictly forbidden more than one 
at a time to be in the sick-room, so the family 
took it in turn to remain at Dorothy's bedside. 

She passed a very restless night, tossing 
and moaning and always in the same state of 
unconsciousness. The doctor had tried every 
means to bring her wandering senses back, but 
without success. At six the next morning 
the great surgeon arrived, and after a lengthy 
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consultation with the doctor, he told the parents 
that although he considered the case to he of a 
very serious nature, he did not apprehend any 
immediate danger to her life, and had not 
the slightest doubt that an improvement would 
set in in a day or two. 

In the meantime all that could be done to 
the patient was to keep her as quiet as possible. 
The same morning Francy had to return to his 
barracks. The poor fellow would have given 
anything to remain where he was, but he felt 
that duty ought to come first. He suffered 
tortures, but he knew that it would be better 
for him not to remain in the village any longer, 
lest he should compromise Dorothy and give 
cause for malicious slander. So he went to 
his military duties and returned in the evening 
just to hear the latest bulletin. 

Poor Dorothy lay for two days in the vil- 
lage before any improvement in her condition 
became apparent, but the third day she was 
more normal and began to recognise those 
around her. At first she could not understand 
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why she was lying in a strange room and why 
her family were with her, for she had not the 
slightest recollection of the accident that had 
happened to her. Her first question was for 
Prince Francy and she expressed a wish to see 
him. As soon as all danger was over, the 
doctors permitted her to be transported home to 
Tiefenbach. There she made quick headway 
towards recovery, but it was quite three weeks 
before she felt all right again. 

Much sympathy was shown to Dorothy and 
to her family during her illness, and many were 
the inquiries made daily by friends and acquaint- 
ances after the health of their little favourite. 
Francy was in despair at not being able to see 
his lady-love all this time, and for consolation 
he used to unburden his heart to her brothers, 
and go to the house to see how she was pro- 
gressing, in the hope of hearing some especial 
news concerning her. His happiness knew no 
bounds when at last Dorothy was able to be 
on the sofa in the drawing-room and he was 
allowed to see her. 
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The first time they had a most touching 
meeting, Dorothy expressing her gratitude to 
her dear prince for all he had done for her 
during her trying illness, and Francy thanking 
God for having in His mercy spared the life of 
his beloved Dorothy. 

Their conversation became daily more ab- 
sorbing, and the effects of the accident were 
to draw these two closer than ever in the bonds 
of love and true friendship. 



CHAPTER VIII 

People were beginning to be jealous of the 
Schweinitz family, because Prince Francy paid 
such marked attention to the daughter and 
visited so often at the house. Ladies who had 
probably forgotten their own youthftd days were 
furious with Miss Dorothy for having attracted 
the prince, and for being such a general favourite 
in society. So they put their foolish heads 
together and invented no end of unkind stories 
concerning her, which they took good care to 
spread with the view to their reaching the 
wilUng ears of Princess Donnerwetter. The 
result was that, when the Princess heard these 
tales, she became greatly alarmed. Having, 
however, no definite proofs of the reports, she 
decided to find out the truth for herself. 

It was not long before an occasion on which 
she would have an opportunity of watching Prince 
Francy presented itself. A ball was given at 
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Strum^Hohe-Schloss, and Miss Dorothy was 
honoured with an invitation. Not a single 
movement of Prince Francy's escaped the watch- 
ful eyes of Princess Donnerwetter on this occa- 
sion. She noticed that he opened the ball with 
a valse, Miss Schweinitz being his partner. She 
remarked that when he was alone his steps 
invariably carried him in the direction of the 
lady. She saw with anger that he danced the 
cotillion with her, and even took her into 
supper. This was enough. Kind friends sur- 
rounding the Princess also took this occasion to 
draw her attention to the young couple, and did 
their utmost to turn her against the poor girl 
and her family, declaring that they were capable 
of any intrigue in order to get the prince for 
their son-in-law. 

Francy and Dorothy, quite unaware of the 
interest they were exciting, were enjoying them- 
selves to their heart's content, and were so taken 
up with themselves that they took no notice of 
any one. Their favourite subject of conversation 
was their first meeting at the court ball, when 
Dorothy could not take her eyes off the prince. 
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and when they were so attracted by each other, 
he by her beauty and she by his personality, 
that they could not help taking an interest in 
one another. In the course of the conversation 
Francy turned to Dorothy and said : 

"Is not this world an extraordinary place, 
dear Miss Dorothy, and what strange creatures 
we human beings are! I have been a most 
unhappy man for the space of seven years, and 
have always deemed it impossible for me ever 
to recover my usual spirits. And now by the 
precious gift of your love I seem suddenly to 
have been transported into the realms of Para- 
dise. It is you who have saved me— it is you 
who have made life once more bearable to me. 
Say you will " 

But here Francy's voice failed him. He 
knew that he must put a curb on his feelings, 
and that he might love Miss Dorothy, but that 
alas! he would never be able to wed her. 
Dorothy answered : 

"You are quite right, my dear prince, and 
what you say of this world and of our life is 
perfectly correct. It was quite involuntary on 
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my part, that on the first occasion I saw you, 
without even having had the honour of being 
presented to you, I was so deeply struck by your 
agreeable and attractive personality. I cannot 
account for my feelings at that moment, but 
I said to myself: it is imperative that I should 
know that man who is a prince, and I have a 
feeling that one day that man who is a prince 
will be my prince. I am so proud to hear that 
I have been the means of making you a happy 
man again, and I pray that the Almighty will 
in everything and in every way be your Pro- 
tector and also mine." 
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CHAPTER IX 

Prince Donnerwettbr, who was politeness 
itself, and such a thorough gentleman, loved to 
see new and pretty faces at his balls, and when 
he noticed what a lovely girl Francy was dancing 
with, he instantly went up to them and begged 
to be presented. Miss Schweinitz felt very 
proud of the honour of knowing Francy's 
father, and received all the charming compli- 
ments which the old Prince paid her with so 
much modesty and grace that he congratulated 
his son on his good taste, declaring that he really 
felt quite jealous of him. Dorothy fell in love 
with him on the spot, and asserted that she had 
never seen such a grand seigneur and such a 
charming man before. When Prince Donner- 
wetter left them, he asked. his son at which 
table he intended taking supper, as he would 
like to join them in order to have the pleasure 
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of a longer conversation with his charming 
partner. 

When the ball was over, Princess Donner- 
wetter bade farewell to Francy as usual, and 
the young man returned home, full of delightful 
memories, especially in regard to his darling 
Dorothy. The next day, to his intense amaze- 
ment, he received a telegram from his mother 
desiring his presence that very afternoon. Francy 
did not like the telegram at all, and felt per- 
suaded that a storm was brewing. He went to 
the barracks as usual and told the Lieutenants 
Schweinitz of his mother's summons, adding 
that he knew he must be prepared for the 
worst. He begged them to tell their sister not 
to be alarmed, and that whatever should happen 
to him, he would never forsake her, but would 
remain true to her. He then took leave of 
them, they encouraging him to be firm, not to 
lose control over himself, and above all not to 
give up hope. 

Poor Francy went to the Castle, distressed 
beyond measure and with a sinking heart. 
Hardly had he crossed the threshold of her 
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room, than the Princess gave vent to her long- 
suppressed anger, and poured forth snch a 
torrent of words that Francy was struck dumb 
with astonishment. He tried to listen, but he 
seemed to hear only two sentences and they 
were indelibly imprinted upon his brain, namely, 
that he should leave the country immediately 
and never see his beloved Dorothy again. 

When the Princess had ended, Francy did not 
utter a single word, but simply turned on his heel 
and left the apartment. Thence he went straight 
to his father and related what had just passed. 
With tears in his voice he declared he could 
not understand what his mother meant, and he 
thought it very unfair that he, being an officer 
and of age, should be treated in such a manner. 
Prince Donnerwetter was simply thunderstruck, 
and tried to console Francy, saying that he must 
not forget that the Princess was, after all, his 
mother, and that as a dutiftd son he ought to 
submit to her decrees. The poor old father 
pressed Francy's hands, and found nothing else 
to add but " God will protect you." 

Thereupon, returning home, Francy's first 
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action was to send for his friends, the Lieu- 
tenants Schweinitz. When they arrived, they 
found their royal comrade in dire distress, and on 
hearing that he would have to leave the princi- 
pality within two days, they were greatly taken 
aback. They pitied Francy very much, and said 
they were surprised at the turn affairs had taken, 
but that the course of true love never did run 
smooth, and that he must not lose heart. After 
a short consultation as to what was to be done 
under the circumstances, they decided it would 
be best not to go against the wishes of the 
Princess, but to leave quietly for abroad. 

The prince decided to continue his intercourse 
with Dorothy by letter, and the brothers agreed 
to facilitate their communication with each 
other. The next question was how to see 
Dorothy and bid her farewell before his de- 
parture. This would be difficult to manage, as 
the Princess had strictly forbidden Francy to 
see her, and they all knew that his every 
action and movement would be watched by 
detectives and reported to the Princess. So 
how to arrange a rendezvous? His friends 
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assured Francy that they would be able to 
arrange one. 

When the Lieutenants Schweinitz left his 
apartments, they went straight home, where 
Dorothy, who was completely ignorant of all 
that had taken place, was as bright and gay as 
usual and full of pleasant reminiscences of the 
ball. The general and his wife, having already 
heard that the Princess Donnerwetter had espe- 
cially summoned her son to the castle, were im- 
patiently awaiting the arrival of their sons to 
hear what had happened. When they saw the 
young men, they at once guessed by their faces 
that they brought bad news. But when they 
heard the whole aflfair, they found it almost 
impossible to credit the truth of it. They quite 
approved of Francy's plans, but hardly knew 
how to communicate the sad news to Dorothy, 
This they did, however, in such a gentle and 
considerate manner, that Dorothy, being a 
courageous girl, received the unexpected news 
with dignified resignation. 

" My poor Francy," said she, " how you have 
to suffer through me. It grieves me so much. 
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but I will never forsake you, and will prove to 
you the value and the depth of my love." 

The whole family were full of admiration of 
Dorothy's fortitude, and did their best to lessen 
her distress. She told her parents that she was 
prepared to bear anything, and that her only 
prayer was to see and bid farewell to her un- 
happy Francy before he left. 



CHAPTER X 

During the afternoon, to Francy's great surprise, 
his father suddenly walked into his room. It 
was an unusual thing for him to look up his son 
in his private apartments, and Francy stood 
amazed with strange forebodings of misfortune 
in store. He did not long remain in ignorance 
of the purport of this call. No sooner had the 
old Prince entered, after greeting Francy with 
much warmth and affection, than he began : 

" My dear boy, I am sorry to say that I have 
no good news to bring you. After you left me 
I had a long talk about the affair you have so 
much at. heart with your mother. I have said 
everything I could in your behalf, even going so 
far as to admit that, though contrary to the 
interests of the State and of our family, a way 
might be found to reconcile so many divergent 
currents, and to make you happy. But your 
mother will not hear of this : she is obdurate. 
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reminding me, alas ! with the superior weapon 
of cold common sense of the folly of abetting 
you in your plans. She appealed to me as a 
sovereign and as a father to be firm and to abide 
by the principles of our race, to which generations 
and generations have submitted for centuries." 

When with apparent reluctance the kind old 
Prince had come to this point, he took Francy's 
hand in his and continued : 

"We have therefore decided that, at the 
present moment, the best course for you to take 
is to leave the country and seek distraction 
abroad for a couple of months, returning here 
for the beginning of camp. Choose one of your 
comrades to accompany you. Any one, with the 
exception, of course, of the brothers Schweinitz, 
will be agreeable to us. This will give your 
mother time perhaps to overcome the strong 
feeling she has at present on this subject, and 
when we meet again, let it be as friends." 

This heartfelt, kindly appeal did not fail to 
impress Francy, a kind word going so much 
further with him than harsh measures. 

"Everything you have said to me, your every 
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wish, dear father, shall be sacred to me ; never 
shall I go against your will. Thank you for 
haying come to me to speak to me as man to 
man." 

It was decided that Francy should start in 
a couple of days, and he begged his father, as 
a favour, to impress upon his colonel the fact 
that he was leaving only on account of his 
health, and that he fondly hoped to remain in 
command of his company, for the military spirit 
was strong in him. His father promised to 
comply with his wishes, and after having praised 
him for his strict sense of duty, and compli- 
mented him on his popularity in the regiment, 
he withdrew, 

Francy was much elated by this praise and felt 
less dejected than he had done at the commence- 
ment of the interview. He went to report to 
his colonel and to inform him of his approach- 
ing departure. The colonel, with whom he was 
a favourite, seeing the apparent grief of the 
young prince, spoke kindly to him, assuring him 
of his own and the regiment's esteem and 
sympathy in the awkward position in which 
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he found himself. He also expressed the hope 
that Prince Prancy would return soon and once 
more take charge of his company. 

That evening he spent together with Dorothy's 
brothers, who brought him the glad tidings that 
their sister would meet Prancy the following day 
in the house of a mutual friend. Not to attract 
undue attention, the meeting was to take place 
after dusk. Prancy was delighted with the pro- 
spect of seeing his dear girl before he left, and 
thanked his friends warmly for their help. 

Our hero passed a restless night, glowing with 
impatience at the prospect of the next day's 
meeting and harassed with thoughts of his 
grievous position. Morning dawned at last, how- 
ever, and Prancy made his way to the barracks to 
take leave of his men. In their simple, open 
way they showed him military honours, tossing 
him in the air and carrying him on their 
shoulders to his carriage. In fact all his friends 
showed him great sympathy, and felt candidly 
sorry to see him leave. 

Pinally the moment arrived for him to go 
to his trysting-place, and accompanied by his 
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faithful friends, the brothers Schweinitz, with 
innumerable precautions, he reached at last the 
house and the room where Dorothy awaited him. 
The scene that took place was a tragic one, 
the two young loving people feeling keenly that 
this was the turning-point of their lives, that 
they were united by the bonds of love and would 
for ever belong to one another. Many vows 
of eternal faith were exchanged, and when 
finally the moment for parting approached, they 
embraced each other fondly, promising to com- 
municate with one another constantly. 

Francy reached his rooms again safely without 
having his movements detected by any of his 
mother's spies, who, aa I have already men- 
tioned, were always on the alert. The following 
morning he went to the castle, where he took 
a tender farewell of his father and his brothers. 
The latter were kind to him and showed him 
true sympathy in his trouble, but on the whole 
he felt a little estranged from them, as of late 
years the elder ones had often been separated, 
owing to the calls of duty and their career, 
whilst the younger ones were closely kept to 
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their studies. He learned to his regret that 
his mother refused to see him, bearing him 
a grudge for the trouble he was giving with 
his disastrous love affairs. 

On arriving at the station he found a great 
array of friends to see him off. His colonel 
with all the officers of his regiment, as well 
as the men of his company, and nearly all 
the officers of the garrison of Tiefenbach, had 
mustered in full force. When he entered 
the carriage accompanied by Lieutenant von 
Grabenstein, his travelling companion, from the 
same regiment as himself, and the train slowly 
moved out, ringing cheers rent the air, his 
loyal friends wishing him God-speed and a 
prompt and safe return to his native land. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Prince Franz went straight to Italy with his 
comrade, Lieutenant von Grabenstein. The 
sympathy which had been shown him at the 
station moved him deeply, and he had the 
feeling that he was leaving only friends behind 
him. Hardly had the train started than Erancy 
settled himself in the comer of the sleeping-car 
and began the following lines to his adored 
Dorothy : — 

" My dearest Angel, — Our train has only just 
left the station and I am already in conversation 
with you, my heart. I have suffered — God only 
knows how I have suffered — since I left you 
yesterday. I have never felt so sick at heart 
before. Are you very lonely since I left you, 
my darling ? Do you weep for me sometimes ? 
Tell me the truth. If you love me you will try 
to keep up your spirits, for I assure you that 
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I am not of a disposition to be flattered by 
your sorrow, though I should be so by your 
cheerftdness. My deepest thanks for your lovely 
picture, given to me at the station by your 
brother. I will wear it on my heart for your 
sake and will value it as a sacred thing. I 
have never known such love as you have made 
me feel for you. I am forgetful of everything, 
but the hope of seeing you again. You have 
absorbed me. You can believe — ^you shall, you 
must — that I can do nothing, say nothing, think 
nothing of you but what has its spring in the 
love which is at t)nce my pleasure and my tor- 
ment. My sweet Dorothy, will your heart ever 
change? Will it, my love? Your name never 
passes my lips lightly, do not let mine pass 
yours. The last of your kisses was the sweetest, 
your last smile the brightest, your last movement 
the most graceful. I feel it almost impossible 
to go to Italy. The fact is I feel I cannot leave 
you and yet I must, but I shall never taste 
one minute's content until it pleases fate to 
let me live with you for ever. What I fear 
most at present is not hearing from you. My 
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dearest Dorothy, love me whatever happens, 
and be assured I am ever entirely yours till 
death." 

It was not an easy matter for Francy to 
arrange his correspondence with Dorothy, as he 
knew only too well that his letters would, by 
order of the Princess Donnerwetter, be inter- 
cepted at the Tiefenbach post-office, and that 
the same thing would happen in the Schweinitz 
house. So he had to be most prudent and 
take every precautionary measure to insure their 
arriving at their destination. He invented a 
very ingenious method. His friend Graben- 
stein addressed the outer envelope to a friend 
of his in the Grenadier Regiment, one upon 
whom he could rely. Inside was another en- 
velope addressed to one of Dorothy's brothers 
with a request to deliver the enclosed to his 
sister. This clever little manoeuvre proved per- 
fectly successful, and as Dorothy despatched her 
letters to Francy on exactly the same lines, not 
a single one went astray, every one reaching the 
hand for which it was intended. 
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When Francy had finished writmg, he sat 
for hours in gloomy silence, plunged in deep 
thoughts. Late in the evening he summoned 
his friend, and it is not difficult to guess the 
trend of their conversation. Useless to relate 
what sort of night was passed by Prince Francy. 

In two days' time our friends reached their 
destination, which was Sorrento. They arrived 
early in the afternoon, and were greatly struck 
by the different climate and scenery through 
which they passed. When they left Tiefenbach 
the ground was white with snow and a sharp 
frost made the air unusually keen. On their 
arrival at Sorrento they were greeted by bright 
sunshine, blue skies, and warm spring weather. 
These had not, however, the effect of raising 
Francy's spirits. The bright sun and the cloud- 
less skies did not harmonise with his sad 
thoughts, but seemed, on the contrary, to in- 
tensify them, and although this was the first 
time that he saw Italy, it did not interest him 
in the least. 

During the journey Francy's nerves were so 
highly strung as quite to alarm Lieutenant 
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Orabenstein, and he considered it his duty to 
apprise Prince Donnerwetter of the state of his 
son's health. He tried every possible means to 
distract and interest Francy, but it proved quite 
useless, as the poor young prince would sit for 
hours immovable, watching the fast receding 
landscape with woeful eyes and without uttering 
a single syllable. At Sorrento they put up at 
the Victoria Hotel. His expected arrival having 
become public property, the guests staying at 
the hotel evinced the greatest interest in the 
prince, and, in order to have a good view of him 
when he drove up, stationed themselves on the 
large terrace in front , of the building. This 
greatly annoyed Francy, who desired privacy 
above all things. 

The first day he spent in his apartments, 
and felt so depressed and lownspirited, that 
he was not capable even of writing a few 
words to his beloved Dorothy. Fortunately 
for him, late in the evening, when the post 
came in, amongst his other letters was one 
in her handwriting. He instantly became 
another man. His expression changed like 
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lightning, a contented smile overspread his 
features, and he declared that he was a happy 
man once more. He jumped up from his chair 
and paced the room up and down devouring 
his cherished epistle. This is what Dorothy 
wrote : — 

"My dearest Feancy, — I still sfeem to feel 
your dear warm lips on mine, and will keep the 
sweet remembrance of our last embrace until 
I am once again in your dear arms. I pray 
daily for your speedy and safe return to me. 
When I saw you for the last time, I seemed to 
lose all power of feeling, and I do not remember 
when I came back to my senses. And now, 
my dearest love, the train is bearing you ever 
farther and farther from your loving Dorothy. 
I shudder when I look back upon the agony 
I suffered for your sake. It is a true saying 
that misfortune alone proves the strength of 
friendship and love, and I can thmk of nothing 
else but you. The thought that I shall be 
separated from you for so long a time is veri- 
table torture to me. There is not a moment 
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that your dear face does not appear before me, 
that your loving words do not return to my 
thoughts, that the scenes through which we 
have passed together do not recur to my 
memory. You have ravished me by a power 
that I cannot resist, and yet I was able to resist 
that same power before I knew you. I have 
endeavoured to reason against the reason of 
Love; but I can do so no longer — the pain 
would be too great. My creed is Love, and you 
are its only tenet. My love is selfish I know, 
but Love is my religion and I could die for it. 
How much more deeply also must I feel for you, 
knowing that you love me. I wish you would 
invent some means of making me happy without 
you, for every hour I am more and more concen- 
trated in you. I shall never be able to endure 
society again. Let me be but certain that you 
are mine, heart and soul, and I could die happy. 
Tell me again, my dearest Francy, that you 
love me, that your thoughts are with me, that 
you will always be true to me, and that one day 
you will return to my loving arms. I am 
awaiting most anxiously a line from you. I 
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can say no more. I can only repeat that I love 
you. Bon voyage and good luck. God bless 
you! For ever and ever, with a warm kiss, 
Your loving Dorothy." 

When Francy had finished perusing his be- 
loved Dorothy's letter, he communicated the 
happy news to his friend, who was so pleased 
to see the prince his natural self again that 
he congratulated him on having heard from his 
lady-love. Francy lost no time in answering 
Dorothy's letter, being most anxious to tell her all 
about the long and tedious journey he had made. 

He spent about a fortnight at Sorrento, during 
which time he became calmer and less nervous, 
owing probably to the charming epistles which 
arrived every day from Dorothy, and which 
seemed to have a wonderfully soothing effect 
upon him. He also, on his side, wrote daily to 
her, and the hours spent in this occupation were, 
without the slightest doubt, his happiest. He, 
at the same time, indited many epistles to his 
kind old father and to several of his friends, 
but he was exceedingly careful as to what he 
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wrote, as he knew only too well that his 
whole correspondence would be thoroughly 
investigated. 

The view from the Hotel Victoria was a glori- 
ous one and most picturesque, having the bound- 
less sea on one sid^, and the majestic Vesuvius 
on the other. I will not weary my readers with 
a description of Sorrento, being fully persuaded 
that they are as well acquamted with it as I am 
myself. I will contmue, therefore, with my story 
of Prince Francy. 

Every morning about ten he started on an 
exploring expedition, accompanied by his friend 
Qrabenstein. They began, of course, with 
Naples, and the prince having often heard the 
saying, ''See Naples and die," was naturally 
anxious to judge of the merits of the town him- 
self. His first visit was a great disappointment, 
the two things which struck him most being 
the insalubrity of the place and the impleasant 
odours penetrating it. The oftener he saw the 
town, however, the more impressed he became, 
being lost in admiration at its beauty and 
wonderful scenery. He remained at Naples two 
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days, in order to enjoy at his leisure the cele- 
brated churches. He then proceeded to the 
environs of Naples, namely : Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Castellamare, Capri, Amalfi, the Bay of Salermo, 
the Castle of Ischia, Fozzuoli, and so on. 

At first Francy remained cold and indifferent 
to all the beauties surrounding him, taking them 
in a most matter-of-fact way, but in a short time 
the more he saw the more interest he took in 
everything, until eventually he became quite keen 
in regard to all the historical reminiscences of a 
glorious past. 

Lieutenant Grabenstein's position at the be* 
ginning of the journey was no sinecure. All 
his efforts to make himself agreeable and to 
please the prince had been most unsuccessful. 
Whatever he did or said was sure to be the 
wrong thing, and the poor fellow at last lost both 
his patience and his courage. But when Prince 
Francy had recovered his mental equilibrium, he 
began to appreciate the interest taken in him by 
his friend, and from that time their intercourse 
seemed to run on very pleasant lines. 

Now I must take my readers back to Tiefen- 
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bach and draw their attention to what was going 
on there. Poor Dorothy was behaving with the 
utmost fortitude and dignity, not showing her 
grief to the world, but keeping it to herself. 
Fortunately it was Lent, so there were no balls, 
but there were many receptions, and Dorothy 
made a point of attending them, and always 
appeared with a cheerful countenance and gay 
demeanour. Being anxious not to give Princess 
Donnerwetter any cause for criticising her con- 
duct, she did her utmost to be vivacious and 
talkative. The Princess had consequently no 
reason to find fault with her. As to the poor old 
Prince, he was so affected and distressed by his 
dear son's unhappiness, that he even attempted 
— ^I need not add without success — to influence 
the Princess in his favour, and to minimise the 
bad influence of her gossiping friends. 

Princess Donnerwetter, who did not regret 
Erancy's absence, seemed to breathe more freely 
now that she had no disquieting interviews with 
him. All the same his movements continued 
to be reported to her, and she was even made 
aware of the contents of his letters home. 
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The position of General Schweinitz and his 
wife towards society was an embarrassing one, 
owing to all that had been said and done by the 
Princess. But they were greatly consoled by 
the fact that Prince Donnerwetter not only did 
not alter in his intercourse with them, but in 
his desire to show his esteem of the old general 
and his family, went to visit them several times 
during Francy's absence. This was without 
delay made public property and had the effect 
of drawing once more towards them the fair- 
weather friends of society. The Princess greatly 
resented her consort's friendly demonstration, 
but was of necessity obliged to be silent on the 
subject. Everybody, with the exception of a 
few intriguing members of the court, were on 
the side of Francy, and greatly pitied him at 
the turn matters had taken in his love affair. 
It goes without saying that his regiment missed 
him sadly, and all the officers, as well as his com- 
pany, were looking forward to a speedy reunion. 

During Francy's stay at Sorrento, he refused 
absolutely to make any friends, although many 
visitors did their utmost to effect an introduc- 
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tion. He was only happy when he was alone in 
his apartments corresponding with his beloved 
Dorothy. The following is a specimen of the 
many letters written to her during his stay at 
Sorrento : — 

"My dearest Angel, — How are you, my 
sweet? I don't know how to thank you, my 
darling, for all your dear correspondence. In 
every letter, you show so much heart, you 
surround me so tenderly with your thoughts 
and with your love, a love which I see daily 
grow stronger and more steadfast, and which 
gives me so much support and consolation. 
Your conduct in society, under these trying 
circumstances, is simply marvellous, and it 
would encourage you, I am sure, to know how 
highly every one speaks in your praise, and 
how much they admire your behaviour. With 
my nature, I regret to say, I could never act 
so circumspectly as you do. I have been here 
for two weeks, and I still feel low-spirited and 
devoid of self-control. My thoughts, more than 
ever, are concentrated in you, my sweet Angel, 
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and I feel that nothing else can be of interest 
to me. Everything I do, everything I think, 
is merged in you, and your dear form is ever 
present with me, making my actions, thoughts, 
and prayers inseparable from you, my Love. 
And to think that not even two weeks have 
passed since I left you, my treasure, and how 
many more must elapse before I am again in 
your sweet presence? I shall never have the 
strength or courage to continue. One day is 
the same to me as another, and everything I 
do, even to the daily excursions I make to the 
historical places around me, I do in the sense of 
a duty. Sometimes I cannot even recall where 
I have been, what I have seen, or for what 
reason I have gone. I know that Sorrento, and 
especially the spot where I am staying, is con- 
sidered superbly beautiful, but I do not even 
notice its beauties. The lovely spring weather 
and the bright sunshine are glorious, but, 
although I perceive them, I do not seem to 
realise them. In a word I am sick of this 
place, I will not stay longer, and have decided 
to travel throughout Italy, simply in search of 
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change, movement, and oblivion. There are 
moments even when I am tempted to do away 
with myself, to throw myself from a balcony, 
or into the sea. And then your dear image 
appears before me and seems to hold me back. 
Your image, which is at once my delight and 
my guardian angel, and which seems to say, 
*Live for me.' The more I reflect the more 
frequently I say to myself, * I cannot live without 
you. You are mine and we must be united.' 
Write to me more and more often, and let your 
thoughts never separate themselves from me, 
for I love you tenderly, madly, and press 
passionate kisses on your sweet lips. For ever 
your loving Francy." 

What a difference between the letters of 
Francy and Dorothy ! In Dorothy's we see her 
full of courage and confidence in Francy's love, 
ever trying to console him, advising him how to 
act and what to foresee, never complaining, and 
full of hope. Francy's, on the contrary, were 
full of himself, of his unhappiness, his listless- 
ness, and his want of faith in her. It sounds 
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strange, but in most love aflfairs, it is the women 
who show the greatest courage, and who are 
most capable of keeping their troubles under 
control. Here is an example of the letters 
written by Dorothy to Francy : — 

** My deabest Fbancy, — I am very much dis- 
tressed, my dear love, to see by your letters that 
you are still feeling low-spirited and dissatisfied. 
You must put your faith in the Almighty, who 
is our Protector, and who will always hear your 
prayers and send you help. I beg you, do not 
forget that our strength lies in our love, and 
that nobody in this world can rob us of it, or 
force us to give it up. Why do you put no 
trust in me? I repeat in every letter that I 
could not possibly love you more than I do, and 
you know only too well that I live for you alone, 
and that I and all that is mine belongs to you. 
So do try and be more courageous, my darling. 
You know yourself that unfortunately at present 
nothing can be done to help us, so we must try 
and bear this trial, which is sent us from above. 
Do not be discouraged, have a little patience. 
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time passes quickly, and soon you will be again 
with me, and our love will be strengthened by 
the anxiety we have undergone. When you 
feel sad, look at my picture and say to yourself : 
'This is Dorothy, who loves me, and who 
would, I am sure, go to the end of the world 
with me.' Then say a short prayer and write 
me a few lines, and I am sure that you will 
feel happier than before." 

After a fortnight's stay at Sorrento, Francy 
decided to start on his proposed journey through- 
out Italy, intending to stop a day or two at some 
of the principal places, such as Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Genoa, Turin, Sicily, and so on. 
They began with Rome as being the nearest. 
Although still feeling dispirited, Francy in- 
voluntarily succumbed to the charms of ancient 
Rome, and in spite of himself, took the keenest 
interest in all he saw. This only proves the 
irresistible attraction that classical antiquities 
have for a cultured mind. The more he in- 
vestigated the beautiful old cathedrals, the 
magnificent galleries of the old masters, the 
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collections of fine arts, and so on, the more was 
he drawn out of himself. This was fortunate, 
and Lieutenant Grabenstein was delighted with 
the change for the better in his royal comrade. 

The trip proved not only enjoyable, but also 
profitable and instructive, and had a very eflfectual 
influence on Francy's character and incidentally 
on his future life. This was the first long 
journey the prince had ever undertaken alone, 
accompanied only by a Mend, and he began to 
taste the delights of true liberty. The unhappi- 
ness of the last few years had given him food 
for thought, and he spent many hours pondering 
over the future. Never in his life before had 
he given so much time to meditation. The 
want of aflfection between his mother and 
himself had been prejudicial to his character, 
but the troubles he had passed through, and 
was still passing through, began to have bene- 
ficial results, and to strengthen his vacillating 
nature. He gradually became more of a man 
— a man who felt within him a latent power 
of thought and will. 



CHAPTER XII 

During Franc/s travels, Dorothy had some 
difficulty in arranging her correspondence, so 
that none of her letters should go astray. 
Happily she managed so well that they all 
reached their destination safely. Prince Don- 
nerwetter also wrote very often to Francy, and 
his letters were so kind, helpful, and consoling, 
even to indirectly admitting the possibility of 
a marriage with Dorothy, that he asked himself 
what it could possibly mean. Did his father 
really think it probable he might marry Dorothy, 
or was he only trying to console him, as he had 
heard such unfavourable reports of his son's 
health ? The fact was the kind old Prince was 
most anxious that one of his children should 
marry, and as he was so fond of Francy, he 
naturally wished him to be the one. His letters 
greatly consoled IVancy, though his allusions 
to Porothy puzzled him. What would Princess 
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Donnerwetter have thought, and probably said, 
had she known that her consort was actmg in 
direct defiance of her wishes by encouraging 
IVancy's inclinations? At Tiefenbach things 
were going on in the usual routine. Prince 
Franz had been away for six weeks, and 
nothing unusual or of interest had happened 
during that time. 

The hour of Francy's return home was fast 
approaching, to the great delight of his father 
and friends. As to Princess Donnerwetter, the 
more the time drew near, the more nervous she 
became. On Dorothy, his return could have 
no eflFect, as she had left town with her family 
for their summer residence at the beginning of 
May. On May 15th, when IVancy had already 
reached Milan, and was feeling rather languid 
from the heat, he received a telegram from his 
father giving him permission to return home 
at once. Poor Francy was quite overcome 
with emotion and could hardly find words to 
thank Heaven for this unexpected happiness. 
He did not wait long. He quickly packed his 
trunks, and the very same night found him and 
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his friend on their way to the North. At last 
he felt he could breathe freely, although his 
happiness was greatly clouded by the fact that 
on his return he would not meet his lady-love. 
When, where, and how he would meet her 
again was as great a mystery as ever. 



CHAPTER XIII 

On Franc/s arrival at Tiefenbach, his brothers 
and his friends were assembled on the platform 
to greet him, and he had a most enthusiastic 
welcome. With the same cordiality that he 
had been sped on his way, he was received 
on his return. Just as the train slowed down, 
Prince Donnerwetter, to every one's amazement, 
was seen approaching the platform. He had 
come to welcome his son, and had chosen 
this way of publicly showing his love and 
esteem for him. This unusual action, con- 
trary to court etiquette, and the touching 
meeting between father and son, favourably 
impressed the bystanders. What a return after 
his unhappy exile! Every one was looking 
bright and gay, and after hearty greetings 
with all present, Prince Donnerwetter proceeded 
to his carriage accompanied by Francy. It was 
a magnificent four-in-hand, composed of greys, 
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and they drove straight to the castle. All along 
the route the two princes were most enthusias- 
tically greeted by the people, who testified by 
their expression and manner, to the popularity 
of the princes. 

Prince Donnerwetter had arranged with his 
consort that she should await them at her 
residence, and they proceeded direct to her 
apartments. IVancy felt both annoyed and 
nervous when he found that a meeting with 
his mother was imminent, but the old Prince 
reassured him, saying he could count upon a 
very cordial reception. So he gathered courage 
and entered her room. The meeting, though 
not a touching one, was at least friendly and 
cordial, and all that one could hope for after 
everything that had happened. What a step in 
the right direction ! Francy wondered and medi- 
tated, but could not make out what it all meant. 

From the castle, Francy went straight to the 
barracks to report himself to his colonel. Great 
was his astonishment, on approaching, to see 
in front of the building the whole regiment 
drawn up in line,' without arms, accompanied 
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by a band, and the officers stationed on the 
right flank. No greater honour could have been 
shown to Prince Francy, and he was so touched 
by it, that he had difficulty in finding words to 
thank his colonel for this high distinction. The 
same night he was feasted by the officers in 
their mess-room, and many toasts were proposed 
in honour of his return, and the hope expressed 
that he would never again leave his regiment. 

The festivities continued until the early morn- 
ing, when Francy went to his apartments in the 
company of his friends the Lieutenants Schwei- 
nitz. He had all the time been most anxious to 
have a few quiet moments with them, as he was 
dying for news of their sister. They had excel- 
lent accounts to give of her, but said she was 
very unhappy at having to leave Tiefenbach just 
when he returned. It had been decided that 
this would be the best for her to do, as then the 
Princess Donnerwetter could have no cause for 
uneasiness, and even had Dorothy been in 
town, they would have had great difficulty 
in meeting. After spending a short time 
together, the brothers advised Francy to 
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keep up a brave heart, and then bade him 
good-night. 

Forty-eight hours of continual travel, and the 
unexpected and, to him, thrilling events of the 
day had wearied Francy, and he was thankful 
to be alone at last and in his own room, from 
which he had been absent for more than two 
months. The presence of Dorothy was only 
wanting to make his happiness complete, and 
when he retired to rest that night, his slumbers 
were the most peaceful he had enjoyed for some 
time. 

The next morning he entered in command of 
his company, and in a few days went with his 
regiment to camp for the summer. The camp 
was situated in a pleasant and hilly country 
about fifty miles from Tiefenbach, and the 
regiment had to walk there the whole way. 
The entire division was camped, and officers and 
soldiers had to live in tents, which was excellent 
discipline for them. The regiment remained 
until the beginning of August, and the man- 
oeuvres being over, they returned to their winter- 
quarters. Francy's former enthusiasm for his 
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military service seemed to be redoubled, and 
his chiefs appreciated his steady attention to his 
duties. When the regiment was back in town 
he never asked for leave, his only desire being 
to make up for lost time. 

Tiefenbach was rather empty and dull at 
this time of the year, as it was not until the 
end of September that people began to think 
of returning to their winter residences. But 
this had no effect upon Prancy, as he had no 
time to trouble about trifles. He did not even 
brood over his own troubles, for, as his duties 
began as early as five or six o'clock in the 
morning and continued until seven in the 
evening, he felt so weary that all he could do 
was to retire to rest as soon as possible. 

Of course, Francy and Dorothy had been 
corresponding steadily during all this time. It 
was made much easier for them than before, 
as they could be helped by Dorothy's brothers. 
Although they were not unhappy, they felt 
their continued separation keenly and were im- 
patiently looking forward to the winter, when 
they would see each other again. 
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Prince and Princess Donnerwetter spent the 
summer as usual at their Jagd-Schloss, the 
Prince going only occasionally to the camp to 
inspect the troops. The Princess felt so assured 
that Francy had given up all thoughts of Miss 
Schweinitz, that she did not trouble herself any 
more about the matter. Nothing could have 
suited the lovers better. The court returned 
to Sturm-Hohe-Schloss about the middle of 
October, and the usual winter season began. 

Dorothy and her family did not arrive before 
December. This was done expressly to avert 
suspicion from Princess Donnerwetter. It was 
a clever move, and even when the Schweinitz 
family did put in an appearance, the Princess 
showed no anxiety on their account, feeling 
persuaded that the whole affair was at an end. 
At the same time she armed herself against 
surprise by secret supervision and reports. 
Prince Francy, on his side, strove to avert 
suspicion by being as gay and entertaining as 
possible, and seeming to desire only to please 
his mother. He paid her daily visits at the 
castle, and his official intercourse with her 
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improved. These little artifices show us Francy 
in a new light, but it was for the future to prove 
whether they would be crowned with success. 

Before Dorothy's return to Tiefenbach, Francy, 
with the help of her brothers, made countless 
plans for seeing and being together with her. 
Needless to add how impatient he was to carry 
them out. The day after her arrival, the first 
rendezvous was arranged at the house of a mutual 
friend, and their happiness at seeing each other 
again is indescribable. Unfortunately Francy 
could not possibly visit her at her house, and 
often, at balls and other public functions, fearing 
to draw the Princess Donnerwetter*s displeasure 
upon them both, he had to content himself with 
seeing her at a distance. At last he became 
morally exhausted with this unnatural position 
and decided to put an end to it. He would go 
to his father and tell him he had resolved to wed 
Miss Schweinitz and that he was prepared to give 
up all for her, title, rank, and money. 

Francy was received by the Prince with his 
usual warmth, and when he approached him 
upon the subject so dear to his heart, his kind 
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old father declared that he sympathised with 
him in every way, and that personally he had 
no objection to his marrying Miss Schweinitz. 
He repeated what he had so often said before, 
that he admired her greatly, and esteemed the 
whole family, and would dearly love to have 
her for his daughter-in-law, even in spite of 
the fact that the marriage would not receive 
recognition at the court. "So, my dear son, 
I give you my blessing," he concluded ; " but 
what will your mother say to all this?" He 
promised to use all his influence with her, but 
warned Francy to be prepared for the worst, as 
he was convinced he would obtain neither her 
consent nor her blessing. 

And to make a long story short, history re- 
peated itself. His mother refused absolutely to 
give her consent to a marriage which, she con- 
sidered, would lessen the dignity of her family 
and of the principality. Her trusted friend, the 
Prime Minister, abetted her in all her arguments, 
and between them poor Prince Donnerwetter 
had not the slightest chance. Francy, however, 
declared that this time he would not be shaken 
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in his resolve to marry Dorothy, and that he was 
determined to do so with or without the consent 
of his parents. The latter therefore considered 
that the old course of procrastination would be 
the best to take, and using every weapon at their 
disposal, menaces, restrictions, and persuasion, 
they finally succeeded in exiling Francy for a 
year from the principality. 

But what they did not succeed in was to 
make him change his fixed determination to act 
independently of his parents for the future. 



PART III 



CHAPTER 1 

Early spring had come upon the capital of 
Tiefenbach, melting the ice-bound rivers and 
lakes, dissolving the pure white coverings of 
snow, and changing the streets and trim little 
squares of the town into wet and dirty thorough- 
fares with big pools of water here and there. 
With it came the time for Francy to say good- 
bye to his home and country and everything he 
cherished most in the world. For thus it had 
been decided in a solemn family conclave, his 
mother carrying the day as she had the wont of 
doing, overriding the tender scruples of the old 
Prince, who was so loath to see his son depart. 

With a sore heart he finally gave his formal 
orders, not only in the capacity of a father but 
in that of Francy^s sovereign and military chief, 
to travel abroad for a year, and above all things 
to forget Dorothy. To Francy it meant the end 

of all things ! He was young, in most things 

in 
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younger than men of his age are supposed to be, 
he was a dreamer and ahnost girlishly sensitive, 
and this last blow seemed hard to bear. In the 
days of youth every personal experience, every 
obstacle placed in our path, is apt to appear to 
our over-sanguine minds as of huge dimensions. 
We are either happy, oh! so happy, never 
believing that an evil day can dawn, or, as was 
the case with our poor hero, we are plunged in 
the depths of despair^ 

Lieutenant von Grabenstein was again chosen 
to travel with him, and in the eyes of the 
Princess Donnerwetter things looked most satis- 
factory. She this time tried to extract a promise 
from her son to avoid another interview with 
the girl he loved, ui^ing that it was unfair on 
Dorothy to expose her needlessly to the com- 
ments of the world, and himself to a painM 
scene. But for once she found her flexible, 
dutiful son obdurate. He declared, calmly but 
firmly, that see her he must, and promptly sent 
off a line by a confidential servant asking her 
to receive him that same afternoon in her 
home, and if possible alone. 
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And so it came to pass that the two young 
people met. Dorothy was a brave gurl, but when 
her princely lover, with every sign of overflowing 
emotion, announced his forthcoming departure 
for a year, her lips quivered and tears sprang 
into her eyes. She loved him with a true and 
tender feeling, and she felt how much she was 
to him and how deeply he was suffering for her 
sake. 

** Darling," he whispered, "will you be true 
to me for one year, and then perhaps, who 
knows ?" 

But she drew herself up and looked straight 
into his eyes : " I shall never forget you," she 
said ; " my heart is yours, but remember, I 
do not wish you to consider yourself bound to 
me : you are a free man. In a year, when you 
come back — " Here she broke down and 
Prancy turned away to hide his tears, and then 
it was all over. Sadly he pressed a kiss on her 
soft little hand and sadly he left the house in 
which he had known so many happy hours — 
perhaps never to return. 

There was not much left for our hero to do. 
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He took leave of his friends, the officers of his 
regiment haying given in his honour a farewell 
dinner at their mess, all his relations and friends 
saw him off at the station— in short, it was a 
repetition of his last send-off. He seemed quite 
accustomed now to leave for foreign climes at a 
moment's notice ! 

But there was a change somewhere, and that 
change was in Francy himself. 

The first time that he had heen suddenly re- 
quested to leave his country he did it full of 
sorrow and hroken-hearted, with the feeling of a 
man who bows his head meekly and sadly to 
the inevitable decrees of fate. But now it was 
wrath that kindled in his breast and rebellious 
ideas that surged through his brain. 

What ! was he no more than a miserable 
atom of humanity to be ordered about and 
crushed in this way ! Others told him how td 
shape his life, when to go and when to come, 
he evidently had nothing to do with it. Had 
he not been brought up ever since his tender 
infancy with the discipline of a soldier ? Soldiers 
are not supposed to think — they obey. 
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So this was all that was expected of him, and 
still in the rehellious mood he was in, he seemed 
to listen to a voice which murmured audibly : 
No, no, we are not mere machines, we are bom 
to higher things, we have to live out our lives, 
and above all things, we have a right to be 
happy. Every man has a right to be happy, be 
he the mightiest emperor in the land or the 
poorest labourer in the fields. To be happy f 
Was not that the drift of the dangerous new 
doctrine, propounded by the leaders of the lowest 
of the low, that exasperated the ministers of his 
father^s well-ordered government, and baffled 
them too sometimes? 

When at last he had got away, and was sitting 
once more with his friend Grabenstein in the 
train that was taking him farther and farther 
away from Dorothy, his spirits fell, and his 
young comrade had to exert all his faculties to 
cheer him up a little. A year would pass 
quickly, he said, but the end of the year seemed 
such a long way off to Francy, However, when 
that time came, he would be ready to brave 
every obstacle, his mother, even the whole 
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government of the principality, to win his love 
and call her his own. Meanwhile all he could 
do would he to think of her and to write her 
long, long letters full of his love, his despair, 
and his hopes. 

The first halt they made was still in Germany, 
in the south, the home of Prancy^s sister. She 
had heen married some time before, but though 
meeting rarely, brother and sister were deeply 
attached to one another and very happy on this 
occasion to meet again. The princess had heard 
rumours of her brother's budding love affair and 
of her mother's wrath, and young and sympa- 
thetic as she was, she felt all in his favour, and 
was most anxious to show him her friendly 
interest. 

Of course Francy was more than happy to 
find this unexpected sympathy, and for hours 
he would pour into her willing ears the story 
of his love, his hopes, and his fears. After she 
had gathered all the details of his mournful 
tale, she praised him for having submitted to 
the decree of his parents, and strongly advised 
him to make the most of his year's travels. 
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For he knew but little of the world ; he was a 
boy at heart, and for him his father's country 
and the capital of Tiefenbach represented the 
universe. It would do him good to travel, she 
thought, and to form new ideas of lands and 
people. 

The gay centres of the world, such as Paris 
or London, he did not know at all, and thither 
his sister strongly recommended him to wend 
his way. This he gladly consented to do, not 
caring in his present frame of mind where he 
went to. 

He spent a fortnight with his sister and her 
family, taking part in their sports and pastimes, 
but continually thinking of Dorothy, and when 
he could find a willing listener, talking of her to 
his heart's content. For his nature was one that 
loved to unburden itself. Every incident that 
made an impression on his soul, he would relate 
at once to a kindred spirit, his frank and open 
nature being unable to harbour a hidden thought. 
He wrote long and passionate letters to Dorothy, 
receiving many from her in return, but soon 
he became restless in the peaceful surroundings 
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of this little Gterman court, almost similar to his 
own home, and he decided to leave. He some- 
how had an idea that the more he moved about 
the quicker time would fly. That was all he 
desired, for at present the minutes, the hours, 
and the days crept along at the pace of a snail 
to his impatient fiancy. 

He asked his companion, Grabenstein, to 
make every necessary preparation for their im- 
pending journey to Paris, filling that yoimg 
soldier with joy at the prospect of visiting the 
gay metropolis at this time of the year. For 
it was spring, the season for Paris, and Graben- 
stein was looking forward to a charming time. 
His good temper and joyous disposition were 
quite infectious, and Francy himself seemed 
impatient to leave his present abode. 

So the two young men bade their host and 
hostess farewell, and soon a convenient rapide 
sped them along on their way to Paris. 



CHAPTER II 

Paris has the faculty of raising a joyous feeling 
of expectancy in every stranger that approaches 
her. There is something about the atmosphere, 
about the busy, good-natured crowd that you 
see hustling along, that affects your spirits 
pleasantly. Paris, the gay, bright city of the 
world, that has seen within its walls so many 
changes, seen the mightiest dynasties of the 
world reign, prosper, and decay, still seems 
unaffected herself by the part a capricious fate 
has assigned her. In our democratic age, when 
the great leveller. Time, has wrought so many 
changes, and has done away with the outward 
signs of strong and pompous monarchies, Paris 
stands out, not as a monument of ancient and 
transient glory, but as the genius of Modernism. 
She seems to hold out her hand to all her 
visitors, and they are many. She welcomes 
the ma:ay kings, grand dukes, and princes 

129 , 
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of other climes, who, paying homage to her 
modernism and democratic simplicity, lay aside 
their stately demeanour and approach her in 
the capacity of very human beings. She seems 
for ever to be smiling ironically on the folly 
of human vanities and aspirations, of which 
she has seen so much in her day. 

Francy had been to Paris before, but had 
never made a long stay there. As for Graben- 
stein, he only knew it from the accounts of 
those yellow-bound novels which he devoured 
with so much avidity. Paris conveyed only one 
idea to him. It was the paradise of amorous 
adventures, and poor Grabenstein was deeply 
disappointed that, from the platform where he 
landed, to the Hotel Ritz, watchful as he had 
been, Paris appeared to him as demure and 
modest as any other European town, Tie- 
fenbach included, at eight o'clock in the 
morning. 

The quarters that had been reserved for them 
at the Hotel Ritz were quite to their satisfac- 
tion, and it seemed probable that they would be 
able to spend a month under these ( circum- 
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stances, without any inconvenience to them- 
selves. Theirs was the most up-to-date modem 
Karavanserei in Paris, as most of my readers 
no doubt are aware. Every luxury, every com- 
fort that money could procure, had been 
lavished on this building, and had succeeded 
in making it the most perfect and comfortable 
hotel of the day. And Paris had smiled on this 
undertaking of modem enterprise, and had 
flocked to the Hotel Eitz at least twice a day, 
and filled the spacious Louis XVI. and Empire 
halls and reception-rooms with the cackle of 
many voices and the brightness of pretty women. 

No sooner had Francy taken his bath and 
partaken of an excellent breakfast than he sat 
down to write to Dorothy and assure her once 
mote of his love and ajffection. 

" Fear not, my dearest," he wrote, " that your 
Francy will be tempted to foi^et his love and 
promises in his new surroundings. They are 
but dust in his eyes: for him but one exists, 
and she being absent, the world seems one 
great blank." 

His letter was a long one, and the above is 
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but a small sample of the warmth and passionate 
love he filled it with. This letter safely reached 
its destination, and Dorothy read it over and 
over again with tears in her eyes, her love 
growing more and more for her absent friend. 
Her faith was strong in him and never could 
have been shattered, were it not for this wicked 
world's evil tongues, alas ! alas ! However, the 
future will show as the past has already done 
that love's path never did run smooth. 

After Francy had spent about a week in 
Paris we find him and his companion Graben- 
stein caught in the ever-revolving wheel of 
society, our hero following its many evolutions 
mechanically, as the best means of killing time ; 
his friend, on the contrary, giving himself up to 
it with heart and soul. Grabenstein did not wait 
long before he met with one of those adventures 
which Paris is supposed to be full of, although 
he got into several quite awkward situations at 
first. He would wonder, whenever he met a 
smartly dressed female, whether or not she 
belonged to that class of fascinating sirens he 
had read about. Sometimes he would act upon 
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his surmises that they did, and then it happened 
that he got into trouble. But the result of this 
was, that he would curse his fair compatriots of 
Tiefenbach, who thought it an absolute necessity 
to parade their virtuous selves in the frumpiest 
of garments. It therefore took him quite a 
time to learn that in Paris a woman may be 
attired in the most bewitching apparel with- 
out necessarily having to live up to her 
looks. 

Francy soon met with friends of his sister 
and of his family, who tried to outrival each 
other as to who would give him the smartest 
dinners or the best ball, for they thought this 
handsome young prince a great acquisition to 
society. His languid, expressive eyes and the 
halo of romance that floated around him did 
not fail to impress the fair sex, who thought 
him tout d, fait charmant, many of them 
going to some trouble to make him worship at 
their dirine. But here they met with unex- 
pected resistance. Prancy did not shut himself 
off from them, he was, on the contrary, impar- 
tially gallant ; but no one could doubt that he 
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cherished a hidden sorrow in his breast, and 
that he was true alone to one! 

It was almost comical to watch him sur- 
rounded by a bevy of pretty women, either 
before noon in the Bois de Boulogne, at the 
"fif o'clock" at Ritz's, or at some other mun- 
dane gathering. Here was the American girl, 
who would challenge him to repartee in buoyant 
spirits and full of laughter. With the bright 
irreverent mind that marks the offspring of the 
New World, regardless of his royal rank, she 
would shower nicknames on his patient self, 
the mildest of them being : Young Innocence 
Abroad. 

As for the little " Rastaqui^res," the wealthy 
southern types of American beauties living in 
Paris (and thus styled by the Parisians them- 
selves), they flocked around him in rustling silks 
and gorgeous plumes, scintillating in the glare 
of huge diamonds from Brazil, almost strangled 
in ropes of priceless pearls. In their high- 
pitched voices, their beautiful dark eyes flash- 
ing brightly, they would invite him to their 
luxurious Paris homes, assuring him of the 
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warm welcome of their lords and masters, 
Don Antonio or Don Fernando. 

A beautiful Russian princess who was stay- 
ing at the Hotel Ritz, thought him a real 
Douschha. In the deep, sonorous tones char- 
acteristic of the women of her race, she 
would invite him to take a cup of Russian tea, 
next to a couch, where she was recUning on 
scented cushions and covered with priceless furs. 
She had only just risen, she assured him in her 
languid way, fix)m a bed of suflfering, from 40 
degrees of fever ! ! ! 

But Francy's heart was granite. He was so 
sorry for the princess, and had she been 
Dorothy, he thought of how he would have 
nursed her. He could afford to laugh and 
chaff with the brilliant American girl, but how 
much more he prized his sweet girl's modesty 
and resignation. As for the southern beauties, 
he only longed to rob them of their riches, their 
gems, and treasures, and lay everything at 
Dorothy's feet. 

But the greater number of these fascinating 
ladies remained in ignorance of the true state 
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of his feelings, and continued to shower their 
favours upon him. Only one amongst the gay 
crowd that surrounded him had contrived to 
arrest his wandering thoughts, that would 
return and cling to his one and only love, and 
this one was a stranger like himself. She was 
an Englishwoman, tall and fair, as you often find 
them, who had travelled much and knew the 
world and its ways. Francy was attracted by the 
kind, intelligent light in her eyes : he thought 
she looked sympathetic, and he longed to pour 
his troubles into her ears and to speak of Dorothy. 

Although not in the first bloom of youth, she 
was remarkably handsome, and the gossips of 
Paris would have it that she had at one time 
slightly forgotten the bonds that united her in 
holy matrimony to Lord Ballington, a rather 
florid-looking hunting squire. But she was a 
great lady in her own country and held a high 
position wherever she went, so that the breath 
of scandal hardly touched, and certainly could 
not harm her. 

Attraction, that subtle fluid, that seems to 
flow at times between two human beings, drew 
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them together, and soon Francy and the fair 
stranger became fast friends. He was drawn 
to her because, unlike the other ladies who 
seemed for ever to be challenging him to forget 
Dorothy, he felt she would understand him, and 
that if only he had a chance he might talk to 
her of all his troubles and his hopes for the 
future. She had the rare gift of drawing out 
people and making them feel confident, and 
therefore it did not take long before she knew 
every phase of Francy's history. 

Meanwhile Lady Ballington encouraged Francy 
to accompany her to many of the interesting 
sights of Paris, and to visit in her company the 
galleries and museums. He did so with much 
pleasure, and Soon found that she was one of 
the ablest cicerones he could have met. Her 
knowledge of Paris was extensive, and, unlike 
her own country-people, who flock there at 
certain times of the year to order clothes at the 
prince of dressmakers, and to see the latest, 
most frivolous play, thinking it in their hearts 
a very "naughty place," she knew another 
aspect of it. She frequented the modest, 
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hard-working, plodding community of painters, 
writers, artists of every description, men who, 
often unknown to the world of fashion, keep 
up the fame of French genius and industry. 
Francy was pleased and interested to meet with 
a class of people hitherto unknown to him. In 
this way he came in contact with politicians of 
every description, and was surprised to find that 
in this much-maligned class, you met men of 
great merit and honour. 

Francy had seen only a limited aspect of life 
and hardly realised that anything else could 
exist. Court and military life, encircled in the 
narrow bonds of his " Fatherland," was all he 
had known, whilst unknown to himself, the 
flights of his fancy had carried him above his 
small world to regions of thought and imagina- 
tion. Thus it happened that he fell a hopeless 
victim to love, the little god that is for ever 
creating so much mischief in this world, who 
in his craftiness laughs at barred doors and 
locks, and smilingly upsets the well-planned 
schemes of kings and statesmen. 

This time the little god had installed himself 
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as Francy's tutor, and an able tutor he made, 
for gradually our hero seemed to be losing his 
timid nature, his irresolute self, and was be- 
coming a strong, observant man. His letters to 
Dorothy adopted a jSrmer, less despondent tone, 
and in them he depicted vividly what he had 
seen and what he had heard, and how he hoped 
that some day she would be at his side to share 
his interests and peregrinations. 

By this time he had spent over a month in 
Paris and had become well acquainted, even 
famihar with it. As for Grabenstein, he simply 
enjoyed every minute of his life, and greatly 
dreaded the moment of their departure, and 
that moment was not far off. 

Lady Ballington was to leave shortly for 
London, where the season was in full swing, 
and she tried to persuade Francy to accompany 
her. She wanted him to grace with his pre- 
sence a ball which she meant to give after her 
arrival. He allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and on the spur of the moment promised to 
leave Paris the same day as she did, and to 
travel together with her. 
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Oar Mend Grabenstein, to his heartfelt re- 
gret, had once more to exert himself, and after 
having taken a tender leave of his numerous 
Parisian friends, made a hundred arrangements 
for an easy and comfortable journey to London. 
This was by no means difficult, and one bright 
sunny day in June, we find the trio safely reach- 
ing the " land of the free." 



CHAPTER III 

Merry old England is certainly the most un- 
justly maligned country amongst her European 
sisters. She has been so for years, and it is 
only quite recently that you find on the other 
side of the Channel dissentient voices that pro- 
test loudly against these wrongful accusations. 
There are few who do not believe even to this 
day that London is not enveloped all the year 
round in a dense grey fog, which varies, and 
which is sometimes brown. They do not seem 
to know the beauty and glory of a typical 
English summer's day, the unrivalled luxuri- 
ousness of the green lawns, the majesty and 
growth of the trees. The women, I have often 
heard said, are very, very ugly, and, horribile 
dictUy shockingly dressed! But gradually this 
more than erroneous judgment is regretfully 
cast aside, and London stands revealed before 
a criterion of would-be judges as the only 
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capital of modem times that can boast of a 
brilliant court, of a galaxy of beautiful women, 
outrivalled by none in other parts of Europe, 
women who, like the beauties of ancient Rome, 
despoil the whole world of its treasures, gems, 
and rich materials, to enhance with them a 
hundred-fold their own physical attractions. 

Just as Paris in the days of its glory used 
to be the centre of art, beauty, and fashion, it 
is London that nowadays holds unchallenged 
this proud position. To its hospitable shores 
we see them flocking, the great artists of every 
country, who wish to be acclaimed in London, 
and a large contingent of American cousins, 
who wish to be seen in London and often re- 
main there. Last but not least, crowned heads 
of the world, from the dusky monarchs of the 
East to the kings and emperors of the whole 
of Europe, visit these shores, and aU pay tribute 
to its glory and its greatness. 

To Francy, this new country, which he seemed 
to have discovered, appeared so very strange, 
so unlike anything he had ever seen before, 
that it puzzled him at first, until he knew it 
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better. He wondered that, being such a short 
distance from Paris, he should find so great a 
difference ; and finally he thought himself in 
dreamland, and England was an enchanted 
island, and he was wandering about looking 
for Dorothy and he knew he would find her, 
and then they would remain in this new country, 
with new friends, leaving behind them in a 
hazy distance their troubles and their tormen- 
tors. Alas ! it was a dream. Francy soon woke 
to grim realities, and all that was left for him 
to do was to make the best of his^ time and 
of his opportunities. 

Lady Ballington undertook to introduce him 
to society, and the modest, handsome young 
prince was soon a general favourite and was 
to be seen everywhere. Royalty distinguished 
him with marked attention, and the fair sex 
considered him quite as fascinating in London 
as they had done in Paris. But he remained 
true to his love for Dorothy and to his friend- 
ship for Lady Ballington, to whom he grew more 
and more attached. As time went on, Graben- 
stein repeatedly mentioned her name in letters to 
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Tiefenbach in connection with themselves. This 
fact seemed to produce a pleasing impression 
on Franc/s mother. It brought a triumphant 
smile to her usually stem countenance, but 
drew forth no comment. 

Francy had felt interested in Paris and had 
really enjoyed his stay there, but it was to 
London he gave the preference. Here after 
the shortest time he felt at home; he found 
friends who could not do enough for him, and 
to whom he felt greatly attached. In Paris he 
had always been a stranger and never once had 
he felt at home. Here he could not help ad- 
miring the prosperity of the little isle that had 
achieved greatness amongst the nations of the 
world; and Francy wondered whether it was 
the wise administration of the governing pcywer 
that had enabled it to reach this goal, or the 
individual initiative of every one of these big 
strong Britons that had built up this brilliant 
Empire on which the sun never sets. He liked 
the ancient institutions and traditions of this 
country, which were carefully fostered notwith- 
standing that progress held its all-powerful 
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sway. He liked the ways and customs of the 
people, the open-air life, which appealed to his 
love of nature, and which seemed to heal his 
wounded susceptibilities. He felt better and 
stronger than he had been for months, but 
would not acknowledge even to himself, for 
fear of appearing faithless, that his spirits were 
decidedly not so low as they had been. 

It was a wise thing of the Princess-mother 
to have sent her son on endless travels. She 
professed to understand his soft and pliant 
nature. But had she known the final result, 
would she have encouraged his visit to Eng- 
land, the land of the bold and the free ? 

Francy, on looking round him, could not 
help noticing the strong contrast that he and 
Dorothy, for instance, presented when com- 
pared with these men and women surrounding 
him. Had he not surrendered meekly and 
mildly, with a bleeding heart, to the strong will 
of his mother, or rather, I should say, to the 
narrow conventions of the Middle Ages, that 
seemed to encircle in a grip of iron the modest 
boundaries of his native land and of its peoples 1 
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Dorothy, too, had resignedly and sadly sub- 
mitted to what to her seemed to be fate, and 
she had never thought of asserting her will. He 
coidd not help thinking that his new friends, 
these healthy English boys and girls he saw 
continually, would have taken another course. 
He could not imagine them giving way. He 
thought he could see them fighting with 
clenched fists and set teeth for liberty, love, 
and happiness. 

At times a feverish impatience overcame him 
and the almost irresistible desire to write to 
Dorothy and to say, " Come out to me at once ; 
let us scorn our world, let us be married here 
or anywhere and forget everything and every- 
body excepting ourselves." But he had pro- 
mised to submit for a year and he could not 
break his word ; besides, he knew that Dorothy 
would not have dared. Bitterly he added to 
himself, " We are of another race, we are led 
like sheep, and they go ahead and know no 
fear. They conquer the world." 

Often would he confide these thoughts to 
Lady Ballington, and though she listened to 
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him with much interest, she did not encomrage 
him to take extreme measures. His mother 
had found almost an ally in Lady Ballington. 
From purely feminine motives of vanity, she 
had carefully impressed her many friends with 
the fact that Francy was her devoted slave and 
admirer. Unconscious of the impression pro- 
duced, devoted as he was heart and soul to 
Dorothy, Francy allowed himself to be led 
about by the lady from function to function, 
from place to place, drifting along on the sands 
of pleasure and time, and rather enjoying it than 
otherwise. The season had almost reached its 
end, and the gay and fashionable crowd were 
thinking of leaving for Cowes, for abroad, or 
for their country homes, and still Francy had 
not made up his mind whether he should leave 
England or accept Lady Ballington's invitation 
to visit her in the country. 

But this tenacious lady was firmly decided 
in her own mind to have him at Crooksham 
Hall; she wanted him to be an agreeable 
diversion from agricultural shows, bazaars, and 
country neighbours. So thither he had to wend 
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his steps, without, however, haying shown strong 
resistance, I must confess. 

Every one was pleased at present to leave 
town. It was getting hot and dusty, and 
Francy, accompanied by Grabenstein, appreci- 
ated as much as any Londoner the green 
meadows and picturesque scenery that he 
passed swiftly in the train on his way to Lord 
Ballington's ancestral home. At the little 
country station he was met by Lord Ballington. 
They drove in a carriage for two or three miles 
past carefully trimmed hedges, and neat little 
cottages, all ablaze with masses of simple, old- 
fashioned flowers, until they reached the gates of 
Crooksham Hall, then through a long carriage 
drive, bordered here and there by grand old 
trees that had stood there for centuries and seen 
many generations of Ballingtons come and go. 

When at last the fine old building came in 
view, his gaze was arrested by vast slopes of 
emerald green lawns that stretched below the 
windows of the castle. His hostess gave him 
a cheerful welcome on the doorstep and led 
her guest to the drawing-room, where a great 
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number of friends and relations of the family 
received Francy with much warmth and ap- 
parent pleasure. 

Tea was served on a terrace overlooking a 
gorgeous garden of flowers, the particular hobby 
of the chatelaine ; green lawns, fine trees, and a 
sheet of water that harboured the whitest of 
water-lilies completed the picture, which was 
indeed a "sight for sore eyes." The air was 
balmy with the scent of many blossoms, and 
Francy sighed and smiled, and thought that it 
was good to live. 

Amongst the guests he recognised many 
friends he had made in London, and Lady 
Ballington introduced him to those he had not 
met before. The party was a gay and cheer- 
ful one, and had gathered partly in his honour, 
and very soon Francy felt quite at home with 
every one. Before dinner Lady Ballington in- 
sisted on showing him her flower-garden and the 
extensive well-kept grounds, and Francy proved 
himself to be a keenly appreciative admirer of all 
things beautiful. A late dinner, a rather formal 
function with a great display of family plate, and 
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cards and music in the evening, completed a day 
which Francy had enjoyed, and he went to rest 
that night at peace with himself and contented, 
such as he had not been for ages. 

He woke the next morning to find the sun 
streaming into his bedroom, bidding him rise 
to welcome another fine summer's day. After 
having breakfasted in company with the men, 
few of the ladies appearing at early breakfast, 
he was escorted by his host to inspect the 
farm and the stables — two model institutions, 
the pride of their owner. The horses especi- 
ally attracted Francy's attention. He greatly 
admired a number of hunters, whose beauty and 
perfection would be hard to beat. 

Lord Ballington was another man when seen 
on his own estate, as lord and master of his 
domain. Abroad or in London drawing-rooms 
he did not show to advantage ; but Francy soon 
learned to appreciate his fine, open nature, and 
his good common-sense. However, he had the 
same aversion that every thorough Briton has 
for the foreigner, and it took him some time 
before he acknowledged, even to himself, that 
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Francy was a good fellow after all. When 
he was told that the young prince was as keen 
about hunting as he was himself, he thought it 
a great point in his favour, and promised him 
a mount if he should feel inclined to hunt 
the next winter. Francy felt much tempted to 
accept this invitation, but he could hardly 
tell whither he would allow himself to be 
drifted a few months hence. 

On returning to the Hall, the two men were 
greeted by most of the ladies, who had left their 
apartments at last, clad in the lightest and 
daintiest of summer clothes. Some, with books 
in their hands, were reclining under the shade 
of a tree, and others were roaming about the 
beautiful grounds. 

Francy was soon surrounded by a group of 
young girls, who wanted him to join in a game 
of croquet. This he gladly consented to do, but 
not knowing much about the game, he placed 
himself entirely under the control of his partner, 
who promptly began to order him about most 
mercilessly. She was a niece of Lady Ballington, 
Ursula Atherton by name, a tall, good-looking 
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girl, with dark eyes and an abundance of auburn 
hair. She was lively and full of spirits, and gave 
the impression of being used to having her own 
way in most things. Francy stood somewhat in 
awe of her, and his private comment about her 
was, "too domineering for my taste." 

But the lady was unabashed, and certainly in 
ignorance of his thoughts ; for she continued to 
be the leading spirit of a closely contested game 
in which she proved victorious, owing to a great 
e3ctent to her superior skill and most judicious 
management. 

Much chaff and lively discussion ensued 
amongst the young people, and Lady Bal- 
lington, joining the group at this moment, 
inquired what it was all about. Her niece 
Ursula, still flushed with success, related with 
much animation how she and her partner had 
succeeded in checkmating their opponents. 

**You would not have cared to have been 
beaten, Ursula," smilingly remarked her aunt. 
"I know what a spoilt child you axe." 

These words drew forth further discussions 
amongst the gay crowd and lively retorts 
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from Ursula, who was quite able to hold her 
own. 

Lady Ballington smilingly encouraged the 
young girl, and linking her arm in Francy's, 
led him through a shady path to her own 
favourite seat, at the end of the beautiful, old, 
fifteenth-century avenue. She was chatting 
brightly all the time, informing Francy of the 
histories and peculiarities of some of her guests. 
She told him how devoted she was to Ursula's 
father, her favourite brother, and how she de- 
plored the fact that Ursula was an only child. 
Added to this she was an heiress, she said, and 
made much of by her surroundings. Though 
rather wilful, she had a heart of gold, and 
Lady Ballington seemed to be greatly attached 
to her. 

She further inquired whether Francy had 
had news from Tiefenbach, referring to Dorothy, 
upon which the pent-up torrents of his emotions 
burst forth, and plunging back into the past, he 
spoke and spoke of this great love of his. He 
would still be speaking if his hostess, slightly 
bored, had not conducted him gently back to 
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the castle, where a copious lunch awaited 
them. 

And thus the time sped pleasantly along, and 
no particular incident occurred to mark in any 
way Francy's stay under this hospitable roof, 
unless I refer to a small episode that, unim- 
portant in itself, made a great impression on 
our hero. 

It happened, one night after dinner, that the 
party, lounging in the hall, were listening to the 
strains of the latest musical comedy produced 
by a pianola, when somebody asked Ursula to 
give them a song. The rest of the party 
clamoured so loudly and persistently that the 
young girl smilingly complied, and, not losing 
her self-possession in the least, selected her 
music and walked up to the piano. Standing 
there she made a strikingly attractive picture, 
and all eyes were riveted on her. A reflector 
suspended above her threw its light on the 
masses of her hair, that seemed to glitter here 
and there like the brightest gold. Her plain 
white satin evening gown flowed in graceful 
folds around her lithe, erect, young figure, and 
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the white column of her throat supported a 
head of small proportions and of great beauty. 

The song she had chosen was a simple, 
pathetic one, and most of the audience had 
heard it before, only to Francy it was new. 
Her voice was a rich, well-trained mezzo-sop- 
rano, and she had notes that went straight to 
the hearts of her listeners. There was some- 
thing that suggested strength and repose in 
her whole attitude, and recalled to Francy's 
thoughts a statue of ''Britannia Eules the 
Waves." Had he been a sculptor, thus would 
he have represented the majesty, the self-centred 
power of a queen gazing almost disdainfully on 
the multitude at her feet. 

The notes of the song rose and fell in har- 
monious cadence and a great hush came over 
the rapt listeners. 

"There's a land, a dear land, where our vigour of soul. 

Is fed by the tempests that blow from the Pole ; 
Where the people love peace, but at sound of the drum, 
A myriad of soldiers and heroes become," <fec. 

At these words so often sung before, so 
simple in their grandeur, a flow of feeling 
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came over every one, and Francy, almost to 
his surprise, felt his heartstrings stirring, and 
a gulp rise to his thfoat. 

Tlie singer ceased, there was a hush, followed 
by loud cries of approval and applause. They 
flocked round the young girl, enthusiastically 
praising her. Francy made a movement to join 
the group, but thinking better of it, turned on 
his heel and left the hall. 

Long after that evening had passed from his 
memory, the words still lingered on : — 

"Sea-land! Free-land ! 

Fairest! Barest! 
Home of brave men and the girls they adore ! 

Fearless! Peerless! 

Thy land! My land! 
Glory be with her and peace evermore." 



CHAPTER IV 

Several months have elapsed since Francy's 
visit to Crooksham Hall, and we find him and 
his faithful Grabenstein still in England. He 
had gone from place to place, to many an out- 
of-the-way nook in the country, and was no 
doubt better acquainted with it than many a 
native. He had visited Scotland in the autumn, 
scaling many mountainous heights and trudging 
through many a " bum *' in pursuit of the swift 
and nimble stag. He had enjoyed the beauties 
of nature, and liked the simple, rough, out- 
spoken people of the soil. Grabenstein did not 
share his love of Scotland. He thought it too 
rough, lacking in comfort, and with a detest- 
able climate. He longed for the air of the Bois 
de Boulogne and the flesh-pots of Paris. 

Francy had been asked, with the characteristic 

'hospitality of the English country magnate, to 

shoot at several country houses. Wherever he 
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was invited, Lady Ballington was too, and 
Francy thought it a charming custom of the 
hostesses to make people who are friends meet 
so often. He was in blissful ignorance of the 
motives that prompted them. 

But if my readers should smile at Francy's 
naiveU, let me recall to their memory that wiser 
men than our hero have been taken in before 
by the wily ways of women. He also had the 
pleasure of returning to Crooksham Hall for 
the opening of the hunting season, and there 
he met many of those he had seen on his last 
visit. 

And now winter had followed on autumn, 
and, greatly pressed by Grabenstein, Francy 
decided to say good-bye to England and 
leave for warmer climes. He was in doubt 
whether to go to Egypt or to the south of 
France, neither of these countries being known 
to him. His friend, however, found an in- 
genious way of solving the difficulty. They 
tossed : heads for Egypt, tails for Monte Carlo, 
and "go" for Monte Carlo — it won! So it 
happened that, on the issue of a coin tossed in 
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the air, Francy was to become the victim of 
circumstances that entirely changed the current 
of his life. 

I hope my readers will pardon me for 
absolutely declining to give them a lengthy 
description of Monte Carlo, the happy hunting- 
ground of the unemployed. Nor will I go 
into details over the unparalleled beauty of its 
terraces, overlooking the bluest of seas, with 
the rarest of plants, and the choicest foliage, 
outdoing the garden of Eden. My readers 
have presumably been there themselves, or at 
any rate they have read the accounts of more 
competent writers than myself. Suffice it to say 
that nature and art have certainly combined 
to create an ideal spot, or was it the Evil One 
himself who set to work to clothe vice, his 
faithful satelite, in its most attractive garb. 

Our two friends, like many others before 
them, succumbed to the beauty of this spot, 
to the warm sunshine and the deep bhie sky. 
Francy thought that this place would do as 
well as any other to kill time, and Grabenstein 
was beaming with happiness and quite in his 
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element. They both tried theh: luck at the 
tables, but be it said to their credit, neither of 
them felt that all-powerful fascination for the 
little white ball, which has wrought so much 
misery and heartburn, and which has been the 
cause of many a gruesome drama. More often 
Francy was to be found on the terrace, lost in 
thought and gazing dreamily on the distant 
mountains or on the gaily bedecked pleasure 
crafts in the miniature harbour. What was 
Dorothy doing now, he pondered ; did she re- 
member her Francy and love him as much as 
she had done six long, long months ago, or 
had time wrought a change in her? Her 
letters were as sweet and full of overflowing 
love as ever. He would press the last one to 
his lips and draw out of his pocket the picture 
she had given him and think of her for hours 
and hours. 

Six months longer! How ever was he to 
stand it ! What a fool he had been to consent 
to this second, prolonged separation ! Were he 
not of royal birth, surely this agony would 
have been spared him, he would now be a 
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happy man, at the end of his trials. Was he 
any the happier, he thought, or the better for 
being royal ? and suddenly it struck him that 
in the glare of the southern sun, in this cos- 
mopolitan milieu, the insignias of royalty such 
as he knew them, its principles and its acts, 
would appear as so many stage attributes to a 
burlesque. He would gladly give up his pre- 
rogatives, if such they were, to be entirely free, 
and to be able to act according to his choice. 

But that time had not yet come, and Francy 
was reduced to waiting, to writing to Dorothy, 
with the precautions he always used, and to 
waiting impatiently for her replies. He was 
firmer than ever in his resolution to marry her. 
When the last six months of his exile had 
elapsed, he would brave every obstacle in his 
path, and he would certainly have his way at 
last! 

His pleasant prospect seemed to have a very 
cheering effect on him, the bright sun, the 
strains of a band, and the gay crowd about him 
adding to his elation. He mingled gladly 
with the many friends he had there, Parisians, 
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English, and even his own compatriots, and soon 
he was the centre of all their entertainments. 

One day he received a letter from Lady Bal- 
lington announcing her intention of yachting 
in the Mediterranean, and of visiting Monte 
Carlo. Her brother, the Hon. Charles Atherton, 
had chartered a yacht, she wrote, and with a 
party of friends would soon arrive. This was 
good news for Francy who was sincerely pleased 
at the prospect of meeting his kind friends 
again, and with the help of Grabenstein, he 
concocted many a plan to entertain them, as 
best he could, wishing, in a small way, to 
return their many kindnesses. 

TOie day soon came when Francy, from his 
favourite spot on the terrace of Monte Carlo, 
spied a trim yacht in the harbour flying the 
Union Jack. He made inquiries, and then went 
on board, to find himself warmly greeted by 
Lord and Lady Ballington, Ursula, her father, 
and several others. They were all looking their 
best and were in excellent spirits, and one and 
all accepted to dine that same evening with 
Francy at his hotel. He was boyishly happy at 
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the prospect of entertaining his friends, and made 
every arrangement for a festive meal. He wag 
also looking forward to long talks with Lady 
Ballington, for since he had left her, he had met 
nobody who would listen so patiently and show so 
much interest in his personal affairs as she did. 

Things seemed bright and rosy to Francy that 
day. He made an excellent host at his dinner 
party, trying as much as possible to lay aside 
his usually melancholy mien, and to join in the 
gay chatter of the ladies, who treated him with 
the simplicity and femiliarity of old friends 
pleased to have met again. Little did he 
guess when he gaily raised his glass to drink 
to the health of the ladies that dark clouds 
were gathering over his head, which only too 
soon would burst forth over his unconscious self. 

Not far from Francy*s festive board, parti- 
ally hidden by a huge pillar, sat a young 
man, who in gloomy silence was eating a soli- 
tary dinner. Every now and then he would 
look up and dart a glance at the merry party of 
which Francy seemed to be the moving spirit 
and then a sad, despondent expression would 
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overspread his features. And once it seemed as 
if a dark, sinister look came into his eyes, and 
that he clenched his fist ; but could it have been 
only the flicker of the electric light that pro- 
duced this impression? Francy*s party and he 
himself were quite in ignorance of being ob- 
served. 

The dinner ended as gaily as it had begun, 
and the party moved away to the rooms, wishing 
to try their luck at the tables, and to see the 
curious crowd that assembles there at night. 
Francy soon managed to be at the side of Lady 
Ballington, and, knowing that she never took 
part in the play, he persuaded her to be seated on 
one of the lounges in the halL Soon they were 
both comfortably ensconced, and Francy made 
Lady Ballington once more the confidant of his 
plans. Only five months more and he would be 
wedded to Dorothy, and he hoped his kind 
friend would be as good to her as she had 
always been to him. 

However, the rest of the party came to claim 
Lady Ballington. It was late in the night and 
the rooms were beginning to empty. 
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When the guests had parted from their host, 
promising to meet again the next day, Graben- 
stein came up to Francy with an important 
mission. Some of the young Englishmen be- 
longing to the yachting party had, together 
with Grabenstein, got up a little supper at the 
" Carlton,'* with several beauties of the Parisian 
demi-monde, and they wanted Francy to join 
them. This arrangement was not at all to 
his taste, and he pondered vaguely how to 
manage so as not to take part in this supper, 
and at the same time not to offend his comrade 
and his friends. These would, however, hear 
of no refusal, thinking the whole thing a good 
joke, and Francy was literally carried off by 
them. He soon regretted that he had not 
been firmer in his refusal, for he certainly 
did not find the amusement anticipated by his 
friends. He found nothing to say to his highly- 
coloured, bejewelled neighbours, and they in 
their turn, wishing to impress him with their 
excellent manners, never uttered a word, but 
glanced at one another with critical envy. 

As soon as he could do so, without appearing 
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rude, he stealthily absconded, and retired to 
rest But not before he had again been care- 
fully watched by the same stranger, who had 
observed him at dinner. Who was the man? 
Was it an assassin planning to rob him? 
or an anarchist pining for his princely 
blood? 

My dear reader, none of these, it was simply 
Dorothy's eldest brother ! 

Another month passed in the brightest of 
sunshine, and the more time flew, the gayer 
Francy became. His English friends were still 
on the Riviera, now here and now there, ex- 
ploring the mountains and the seas, often in 
the company of Francy. 

One very fine morning we find him standing, 
clad in spotless white flannels and a Homburg 
hat, on the steps of his hotel, ready for his 
morning's stroll. Seeing the postman approach, 
he waited for his letters, eagerly impatient as 
usual to hear from Dorothy. And there it 
was, the precious missive. He knew her dear 
writing, and, placing it in his breast coat 
pocket, he walked to a secluded seat on the 
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terrace, where he could read and revel in the 
contents of her letter. 

" My dear, dear friend," it began, " should 
you feel a moment of pain in perusing these 
lines, forgive me, and bear in mind that the 
one who writes them is unhappy beyond words." 

'^ A nice beginning," thought Francy, " some 
trouble brewing again for me in Tiefenbach; 
whatever can it be," and he read on: — " 

"The time is not fex off, when you, dear 
Francy, are supposed to return once moire to 
your home, a time we both looked forward to 
with boundless joy. But, oh, my friend, how 
shall I say what I am bound to say. Words 
fail me. It is even more difficult than I thought 
it would be ! Why are you not at my side this 
moment ? I would hold your hand, and with your 
eyes on me, perchance, I should be able more 
easily to say. My love, my love, it cannot be/ 

"These months which I have passed apart 
from you, for ever with you in thought, have 
brought me one conviction, slowly but surely : 
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I must not be yours ! I will not be the one to 
step between you and duty and ancient conven- 
tions. Who am I, that I should be the cause 
of your self-sacrifice and immolation ! Oh, do 
not answer me, I know that now it does not 
appear as such to you, I know my Francy, ever 
impetuous, ever ready to endure the worst, 
ever sanguine, hoping against hope. It is not 
weakness or lack of courage in me, dearest, that 
I cannot face a fixture, even with you, beloved, 
at my side. Months and weeks and sleepless 
nights have brought it home to me, my path 
lies clear before me. I cannot school my heart 
to be the cause of nameless misery perhaps to 
you, dear love, and for a certainty to those I 
cherish more than words can say, my father 
and my brothers. 

" Good-bye, good-bye, dear love ; abide by 
what it breaks my heart to say, for no power 
on earth, not even your dear presence, would 
make me alter my decision. Good-bye, my 
love ; my heart is yours ! Dorothy.'' 

He read to the end; he read these words, 
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which seemed to stand out in flaming red 
letters, and then he looked up dazed. Was 
it a dream, a horrible nightmare, and would 
he wake in a second to find himself in 
his bed, with the cold perspiration on his 
brow? He rose to his feet and shook himself; 
he looked around. The fatal letter dropped 
to the ground ; he stooped to raise it and woke 
from his trance, woke to grim reality. 

^' It is a hoax," he said, *' a senseless hoax, 
it cannot be true." And then he studied the 
letter from every side. Surely it was Dorothy's 
handwriting ; who should know it if not he ! 
The envelope was properly sealed and bore 
the postal marks. And then he stamped and 
raged and thought he guessed who was at 
the bottom of this plot. How clever it was, 
how well planned! They had failed to make 
him forget Dorothy; so they turned on her^ 
a girl, worked on her feelings, her exalted 
sentiments, and found her then an easy prey. 

My God ! they should not succeed ! He would 
act, he would move heaven and earth ! 

He rushed away from this garden of Eden, 
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from the flowers, the sun, the blue sea; he 
stormed into the room of Grabenstein, and 
found that young man still in bed. 

"Wake up, man," he thundered, shaking 
him until he was awake ; '^ something dreadful 
has happened, we must leave at once/* 

This thoroughly roused Grabenstein. 

" What can it be ! " he inquired anxiously. 
"Has a revolution broken out in Tiefenbach, 
and is your father dethroned ? *' 

" Worse," shouted Francy, " a thousand times 
worse. They have forced Dorothy to give me 
up. She says she will not marry me ! " 

Looking at his royal companion, the young 
man wondered whether he was going off his 
head. Francy had a wild look in his eyes 
and seemed beside himself. Whatever was 
to be done with him ? Grabenstein could not 
see himself escorting the prince back to Tiefen- 
bach, in direct defiance of the stringent orders 
of his superiors. They would probably both 
be placed at once under military arrest. The 
great thing was to gain time, he thought — 
and then a happy idea struck him. 
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'* Why not send a wire to Miss Dorothy/' 
he suggested, **and find out something more 
about this letter, before we act? Girls are 
strange at times and difficult to understand. 
It would be dangerous to act in haste, we 
should only have to repent at leisure." 

Francy interrupted these platitudes promptly. 
No sooner had he heard the word " wire " than 
he flew to the writing-table, sat down, and 
wrote : — 

" Cannot accept a word of your letter. Re- 
tract everything at once. Am leaving for home. 
Yours ever, Francy." 

And then he hurried off to the telegraph 
office, to have no doubt about its leaving 
promptly. 

Grabenstein meanwhile tumbled out of bed, 
glad to have gained a respite. At least he 
would be able to keep the prince where he 
was, until the answer to this telegram arrived. 

This day of wild suspense was a terrible 
one to Francy, and not much pleasanter for 
Grabenstein, who felt it was not safe to leave 
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the prince alone in the state he was in. So 
he sat with him all day, trying to soothe and 
console him. This was no easy matter, for 
never, in all the different stages of his love- 
sickness, had Francy seemed so overstrung. 
He counted the hours and the minutes when 
his wire was likely to reach Dorothy, and when 
her answer might be in his hands. 

The day passed and the night too — what 
a night ! — and still no answer. 

Finally the next day about noon the silly 
grinning little " buttons " of the hotel handed 
him a telegram. He wrenched it from the 
boy's hand, kicked him out of the room, and 
read : — 

** Cannot retract a single word. Be strong 
as I am. Your coming no use. Am leaving 
for the country. Dorothy." 

When he read these words, the colour in his 
face changed. "No use," he said, and tried to 
laugh. " Grabenstein, I am leaving at once." 
He raised his hand to his head, as if to grasp 
his forehead, a curious blank look came into his 
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eyes, the room reeled round him, and with a 
heavy thud he fell to the ground. 

They did not leave that day, nor for many 
a day, for Francy was caught in the clutches of 
a dangerous, delirious fever, raving in a frenzy 
of madness and held down by sheer force. 

"A bad case of brain fever," said the local 
doctor, and for weeks poor Francy hovered 
between life and death. 



CHAPTER V 

It was a nine days' wonder, not more. But 
then nine days is quite a long time when it 
is given up entirely to the discussion of your 
neighbour's affairs. And this was the case 
with the good people of Tiefenbach. They 
met with the alleged purpose of discussing the 
latest rumours, and arrived at a result that 
satisfied them amply, but in no way came 
near the truth of the matter. 

It was spring. They were expecting Francy 
back, and quivered with excitement at the 
thought of what would happen next. Would 
he persist in marrying Dorothy, and what would 
the court say? But when the time came for 
his return, the news reached Tiefenbach of 
the young prince's serious illness at Monte 
Carlo, and it was known that for a long time 
his life was despaired of. 

About the same time General Schweinitz and 
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his family left their town residence and retired 
to their country-seat, accompanied by many 
comments, some flavoured with the spice of 
malice, some otherwise. 

Of course, the gossips had known for some 
time that no sooner had Francy left the en- 
chanted circle of his lady-love than he had 
fallen into the meshes of a deep, designing 
foreign beauty. He had followed in her wake 
from place to place, and finally, giving himself 
up more and more to a riotous life of revelry, had 
brought himself to the brink of death. How 
foolish the girl was, they loudly affirmed, to have 
expected anything else ! " Place not your faith 
in princes," they would have told her in the 
words of the Bible, if she had asked them for 
their advice. Of course, she looked pale and 
worried, and no wonder. Another remark, too, 
had been sedulously circulated, evidently by 
members of the royal court. Should the young 
people persist in their pernicious designs, of 
course the father. General Schweinitz, would 
lose his command, and the brothers would be 
removed to some remote part of the princi- 
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pality, without the smallest chance of a pros- 
perous career. 

Dorothy naturally heard these rumours, but 
paid little attention to them. Her faith in 
Francy was great and her love unbounded. 
Was she not in possession of his dear letters, 
breathing love and expressing a firm belief in 
the future? But the nearer the time came 
for his return, the more persistent grew these 
wicked tales. If she, in the loyalty of her faith 
did not believe them, others evidently did. 
Amongst the latter were several members of 
her family, who gradually believed that there 
was some truth at the bottom of it all— 
**No smoke without fire." Her brothers per- 
sisted longer than the rest in their faith and 
friendship to Francy, but eventually even they 
faltered. Or had the news of a possible end to 
their military ambitions infiuenced their judg- 
ment? Be that as it may, they approached 
Dorothy on the subject of her lover's infidelity, 
only to be rebuked and to be made light of. 
But they came again and again. 

" Would she, Dorothy, stoop to marry a man. 
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even were he a prince, who loved another 
or many others, but who would certainly not 
break his word to her, the word of a gentleman ! 
No, a thousand times no ! Their sweet, brave 
Dorothy, the favourite of the family, was too 
precious for such a fate, with such a man ! 

To her honour be it said that even these 
words, which certainly impressed her, could not 
induce her to give in. 

"Supposing I went myself," suggested her 
brother, " to inform Prince Francy of our 
doubts and fears. I could then form an inde- 
pendent judgment, and you, dear sister, would 
know the absolute truth, unbiassed by the 
comments of evil tongues." 

Without a moment's hesitation Dorothy agreed 
to this offer. She knew that her brother was in 
his heart devoted to Francy, and that she might 
depend implicitly on his sense of justice and 
honour. She felt so sure of Francy*s love that 
she was not loth for her brother to assure him- 
self once more of the fact. 

The reader already knows the rest. Young 
Schweinitz arrived at Monte Carlo in order to 

M 
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speak to Francy and to ask him, on his honour, 
whether he was true to his sister. Before he 
had even time to approach him, he witnessed 
his friend's attention to the beautiful English 
woman, whose name, coupled with Prancy's, 
was only too well known in Tiefenbach. The 
young man, taken aback, determined to wait be- 
fore addressing Francy personally, He thought 
he perceived a change in his friend and comrade. 
The timid youth had disappeared, and he saw 
before him an accomplished man of the world. 

Lieutenant Schweinitz could not help observ- 
ing the movements of the prince. He followed 
him to the rooms, always keeping in the back- 
ground ; and alas ! alas ! he even followed him 
to that fatal supper-party, to which Francy had 
gone so reluctantly. 

And now he knew enough, more than enough. 
He need not speak to Francy, indeed he would 
have feared to loso^ control of his temper if he 
stood face to face with the heartless wretch, 
who had betrayed the love of his sister, a 
young confiding girl. He ^promptly returned 
to Tiefenbach, and so acut^ was his pain at 
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the scenes he had witnessed and so graphic 
his descriptions, that even Dorothy could 
doubt no longer. Yielding to the entreaties 
of her family, she decided, after a hard 
struggle with herself, to give up the man she 
loved, now perhaps even more than ever, and 
to sacrifice herself on the altar of filial and 
sisterly devotion. 



1 



CHAPTER VI 

Princess Donnerwetter's heart seemed moved 
at last by the sad news of her son's failing 
health. She had not seen him for months, 
and the grievances she had, seemed but small 
when, weighed against them, his life was in 
the balance. She remembered his last illness 
as a boy, when she had hurried to his bed- 
side, and also the little fellow's look of love 
and gratitude on seeing her. She had been 
touched by it, but very soon the same un- 
natural estrangement returned, caused, no 
doubt, by the great disparity in their natures. 
When the news of his sudden collapse reached 
Tiefenbach, the Princess decided to leave at 
once for the South, regardless of her ad- 
vancing years and of the wearisome journey 
before her. However, Prince Donnerwetter, her 
family, and the court physician would not hear 

180 
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of her exposing her health on a long and 
tedious journey at this season of the year, and 
succeeded in keeping her back. The Prince 
himself was not allowed to stir for the same 
reasons, but insisted on sending his own 
trusted physician to look after Francy. 

The Princess was a shrewd woman. She 
did not believe for a moment that the bad 
drains of Monte Carlo were responsible for 
this serious attack of fever. When she heard 
the next bit of news, that the family Schweinitz 
had left for the country at an unusual time 
of the year, she felt sure that something 
strange had happened. Had Francy made an 
attempt on his life, and was his engagement 
broken off? She could give herself no answer 
to these questions, nor were any of her trusted 
jfriends any the wiser. 

Twice a day, the anxious parents received 
telegrams, with bulletins of Prancy's progress 
from the doctor they had sent to his side 
post-haste. For a- long time the news was 
most unsatisfactory, and greatly upset the poor 
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old Prince, who had a very soft spot in his 
heart for this troublesome son of his. But 
finally medical skill, and youth, that great 
factor in aiding science, prevailed, and Francy 
was declared out of danger. Still, so weak 
and frail was he as to demand unlimited care 
and attention. 

Spring was almost giving way to summer 
when Francy was at last able to leave Monte 
Carlo, and, encouraged by the doctors in 
attendance, he was almost carried on board 
the yacht of his friends, who had insisted on 
his cruising with them. The court physician, 
who had returned to Grermany, could not say 
enough to the Princess in favour of these 
friends. They had nursed Francy in his ill- 
ness and devoted themselves and their time 
entirely to him. 

**Who are they?" she asked. "Was there 
a lady?" 

**Two ladies," answered the much-impressed 
doctor; **an aunt and her niece, and both 
very good-looking." 
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*' Lady BaUington, no doubt," suggested the 
Princess. '* I have heard of her already." 

She did not in the least mind Francy yacht- 
ing in close companionship with Lady Balling- 
ton. With Dorothy, she presumed, with a sigh 
of relief, things were evidently at an end ! 

And now, after this anxious time came a 
period of rest for the Prince and Princess, 
and life flowed peacefully along for several 
months. Francy had evidently become less 
communicative since his illness. His letters 
were not so frequent and contained little con- 
cerning himself. His health was gradually 
improving, he said, the sea voyage had been 
very beneficial to him and he was at present 
in England. There was a note of listlessness 
about these letters and never a word of his 
returning home. 

The month of August found the royal 
couple, as of yore, established at the Jagd- 
Schloss. There had been a long spell of fine 
weather, and the heat had been almost oppres- 
sive in the particular year I am speaking of, 
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but not only because of the heat was this year 
and this particular month of August to remain 
for ever a memorable one to the Prince and 
the Princess. 

One sultry afternoon the Prince was calmly 
dozing in a comfortable arm-chair in his study, 
if I may speak truly, whilst his entourage 
fondly presumed that he was seriously occupied 
with portentous affairs of the State. The 
A.D.C. on duty, however, greatly disturbed 
this peaceful slumber by presenting himself 
suddenly before his royal master with the 
following words: ^'A special messenger has 
delivered this letter for Your Royal Highness 
by order of His Highness Prince Franz." 
The officer saluted and left the apartment. 
He had given his message and done his duty. 

The Prince held the heavy, voluminous epistle 
in his hand and gazed at it dubiously. It was 
addressed to himself in his son's handwriting. 

** But why should Francy send a letter in this 
unusual manner," he wondered ; ** he is indeed 
a curious fellow.'* 
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He adjusted his spectacles, and with something 
akin to dread, prepared himself to read the con- 
tents of this strange missive. It ran thus : — 

" Dear Father, — If I have considered it right 
to send you this letter in a somewhat unusual 
manner, it is because, to my idea, the contents 
justify the means. And if my epistle reaches an 
undue length, forgive me, because, for aught I 
know, this may be the last you will ever receive 
from your son. Since I saw'you last, dear father, 
I have passed through so much trouble that I 
hardly thought I should survive it. But I was 
wrung from the clutches of death by faithful 
attendants, and by friends whom the Almighty 
must have sent to my rescue. At the time, my 
slowly returning reason found me ungrateful for 
all the devotion that had been lavished upon 
me. I came back to life with the sole desire of 
leaving it for ever! I was weak and listless, I 
had nothing left to live for, and oh ! how should 
I ever again bear the irksome burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of life. 
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" As you have probably abready heard, a help- 
less, feeble wreck of my former self, I was 
carried on board the yacht, to be at once sur- 
rounded by the greatest comforts and by the 
lovmg attention that women alone know how 
to confer. But if gradually, very gradually, 
my strength returned, my moral depression 
did not subside, and I believe that for many 
weeks not one of my fellow-travellers could 
boast of having ever seen me smile. I was 
indeed a poor companion, a cheerless person, 
placed amongst youth, beauty, and nature's 
loveliest surroundings. I felt old, I knew that 
the buoyancy of youth had left me, some little 
spring had seemed to have snapped near my 
heart and I noticed that on my temples the 
hair was turning slightly grey. But if in my 
thoughts I had decreed that life and I — I 
mean the life that once had smiled on me — 
had parted for ever. Lady Ballington and her 
niece had decreed otherwise. They coaxed me 
back to life ; they would not rest, they said, 
until the Francy they had known stood before 
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them once more. And even Ursula, who had 
formerly almost repelled me by the abundance 
of her health and spurits, seemed to hold her- 
self in check, and appeared to me the ideal of 
a nurse. Sometimes she wpuld talk gently and 
sweetly, revealing to the quiet invalid in the 
easy-chair, the depths of a soul that was con- 
cealed from the eyes of an everyday world. 
But it was at night, when she sang to me in 
those rich tones I knew of old, the starry 
southern sky above our heads and the glittering 
sea around us, that I could not help being 
carried away, and in the dream that took hold 
of me, I beheld the one again, who had been 
my joy, but who, alas ! had thrown a blight on 
Love's young dream. My heart felt sore, and 
then and there I swore to forsake love, the love 
that had played me false, and live for friend- 
ship alone. A cruel fate had ordained that of 
love I should know but the thorns, the deep, 
deep wounds it inflicts. Still I knew that one 
thing remained to me, and that was friend- 
ship! In it I had found what had always 
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been lacking in my life — ^repose, sweet con- 
solation, and a healing balm for all my 
wounds. Henceforth I would devote myself 
to friendship; and to those kind friends who 
had done so much for me, I would raise a 
monument of gratitude and of undying affec- 
tion in my heart. 

" On our cruise, we passed through the Bay 
of Naples, that beautiful spot of God's loveliest 
creation, but, alas! so full of sad recollections 
for me. If at the time I visited it with Graben- 
stein, now almost two years ago, I had been in 
the depths of despair, it was even worse at 
the present moment, for hope was not left to 
me any longer. However the subtle charm 
of la hella Noupoli pervaded me, and although 
I would not set foot on shore I loved to sit 
on deck and watch the lovely scene around me. 

" One bahny, exquisite night I had crept to 
my favourite seat, and reclining lazily was 
giving myself up to the enchantment of the 
hour and revelling in the voice of Ursula, who 
was singing in the saloon below. Soon tha 
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notes died away and silence reigned around 
me, leaving me with my reveries undisturbed. 
But not for long. Light footsteps were ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer, and soon Ursula 
appeared and glided gracefully into a seat at 
my side. 

" * I knew I should find you here/ she said, 
* I could not see you anywhere below.' I made 
a remark, half in joke and half in earnest, 
about the tender watchfulness of my nurses. 
Then we rambled on discussing many subjects, 
and I expressed what I felt so deeply — my 
gratitude to Ursula and her aunt for their 
Samaritan charity. Did I express myself too 
warmly, or did she misinterpret my words? 
I cannot say how it happened, but suddenly 
in broken words, she avowed to me that it 
was love for poor unhappy Prancy that had 
been the mainspring of her actions, a love 
she could not suppress although she knew 
only too well the secret of my heart. 

" * I have but one desire,' she said, * and 
that is to be ever at your side, dear Francy, 
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to smooth life's path for you, and with my 
own hands to remove the rough stones from 
under your feet. I am young, I am strong, 
and you have suflfered. Let me bear life's 
brunt for you, a smile of gratitude, of content- 
ment is all I desire. Perhaps in time, the 
love I have for you, will awaken an echo in 
your heart.' 

**She took my hand in hers, and before I 
could restrain her, she kissed it, and on it 
I felt the hot tears she could not repress. 
Heavens! what was I to do? I was taken 
so absolutely by surprise. 

" * Ursula,' I said, * listen to me. This can- 
not be. You cannot mean what you say. Do 
you not see what a wreck I am, a broken 
reed, not fit for one such as you. If in years 
I may still appear to be young, I feel so old 
that I might well be your father. Forget 
what you have said, forget the words that 
the beauty of this night has inspired you 
with, for what you say can never be.' 

**She looked at me sadly. *Francy, I love 
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you/ she whispered, and rising slowly, left 
me once more to my thoughts. 

"Had I not done with love, I thought, 
and had I not cast it from me? Here it 
was again crossing my path, and this time 
it had come in the guise of my much- vaunted 
friendship! It was so sudden, so totally un- 
expected, and fool that I was, I had noticed 
nothing, so wrapt was I in my own selfish 
thoughts. It was my fate, my cruel fate, to 
inflict unhappiness upon all who were dear to 
me. I dreaded the moment when we should 
meet again. How awkward it would be ! 

**The next day came and we met. I do 
not remember how I acted or what I said, but 
to my overwhelming surprise Ursula showed 
no trace of emotion and greeted me with her 
usual cheerful self-possession. Oh! women, 
I thought, but I said nothing. It was she 
who very soon placed me at my ease, and 
ere long we had resumed our usual friendly 
intercourse. 

"Our cruise ended as pleasantly as it had 
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begun, and very soon the little episode on 
boaxd the yacht had almost faded from my 
memory. I went to the Isle of Wight, where 
I hoped to recuperate completely, and I pro- 
mised Lady Ballington to join her and her 
family at Crooksham Hall in July. I kept 
my word, and returning after all these months 
of vicissitudes to the delightful home of these 
delightful people, I felt like a schoolboy 
going home for his holidays. Ursula was, 
of course, there too, looking radiantly beau- 
tiful, herself like a bright summer's day. 

" And now, dear fether, words fail me. How 
shall I relate what, during the next few weeks, 
happened with such dazzling rapidity. Ursula 
and I understood each other perfectly and we 
were not going to part any more. Was she 
the culprit or was it I? Who was the first 
to think of love, that topic broached so con- 
tinually between man and woman? 

** Father, I throw myself at your feet. I 
implore your forgiveness. I cannot ask for in- 
dulgence, for kind intervention, as once before 
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I have done. I knew I was unable to endure 
the trials and ordeals awaiting me for love's 
sweet sake. And so we were married ! Before 
God and man we were united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. 

"Forgive me, father, your heart is kind, 
and once you cared for your poor Francy. I 
lay my rank and all I hold from you at your 
feet. I have left my home, never, I fear, to 
return. But a great rest has superseded the 
storm in my heart. I feel like a man whose 
ship is nearing the harbour, and Ursula — ^my 
wife — stands at the helm ! 

" Break the news gently to my mother, and 
if possible, dear father, deal kindly in your 
thoughts with one who often fails, but whose 
love for you is strong and true. Good-bye. Your 
faithful, loving son, Francy." 

Here it was written plainly in black and 
white, "ti?e were married,'' and Francy had 
even thought fit to underline the words. 

The old Prince read them over and over 
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again but could hardly grasp their meaning. 
But certainly it was not wrath that kindled 
in his breast; he did not meditate to crush 
his son. A tear rolled slowly down his cheek, 
and he longed to clasp his wayward, handsome 
son in his loving arms once more. 

Above in the clouds the winged Cupid 
with bow and arrow, that little demon, laughed 
a mischievous laugh. Once more he had 
scored. This time his aim had not over- 
reached the mark. 

The old Prince rose and slowly paced the 
room to and fro. Then he went to the window 
and looked out. He seemed plunged in 
thought. 

" How shall I break it to her ? " he murmured, 
" and whatever shall I do ? " 

Finally, like a man who has come to a 
firm resolution, and who is going to take a 
*'leap in the dark," he grasped the heavy, 
voluminous epistle tightly in his hand and 
crossed to his wife's room. 

The Princess at once recognised Francy's 
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handwriting. **News at last," she exclaimed, 
and she even looked pleased. 

"Yes," answered the Prince mechanically. 
" News from Francy." 

He pressed the letter into her outstretched 
hand, and, walking out of the room, closed the 
door softly behind him. 



THE END 
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